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The King and Golf. 


“he King’s frequent appearance on the 
siarritz golf links has, I have 
noticed, been made the subject of appre- 
ciative comment on the part of devotees 
of the ancient and royal game. They 
seem to anticipate that his Majesty may 


develop into something more than a 
looker-on. It is not for me to say, of 


course; but if King Edward takes to golf 
he will be the first British Sovereign who 
has done so since the days of the British 
Solomon, and I do not find that even that 
monarch “gowled” on our side the 
Tweed. 


Some Royal Exponents. 
“Lhe game, however, has some royal 
exponents with us. The heir to the 
throne has tried his hand at it, and the 
future Queen of Spain has figured in a 
foursome. The youthful Princes — of 
Wales, the King’s grandsons, are said to 
be not only enthusiastic but—which is not 
always the same thing— proficient. 
More than once, too, Queen Alexandra 
has admired the performances of the ex- 
Premier, and Mr. Balfour has not been 
called “Prince Arthur” for nothing in 
that he is a descendant of a Scots King 
Robert. 


An Unconstitutional Premier. 
‘Talking of premiers reminds me of one 
of the few who have ever governed 
in a constitutional country without a 
constitution. He is the Hungarian Premier, 
Baron Fejervary, and he has shown him- 
self the right sort of man for the task he 
has been set to perform. An old soldier— 
he won the Maria Theresa decoration, the 
equivalent of our V.C., at Solferino-—he 
adds to the professional devotion that 
would give the Emperor his life a personal 
devotion that has enabled the Ning of 
Hungary to dispense with a Parliament 
and an administrative ability that in the 
country of Kossuth has 
made it seem rather 
silly to talk of '48. 


we Far be it from me,” 

said Mrs. Mc- 
Fuddle, ‘to talk scan- 
dal or to say anything 
against anothe1 
woman, but I do happen 
to know that she was 
found under extenuat- 
ing circumstances.” 


AN telecram from 
4 Paris states that 
a play is to be pro- 
duced in which one of 
the characters is blind 


A New Ambassador. 
Signor Tittoni, the late Italian Foreign 
Secretary, who replaces Signor Pansa 
in Grosvenor Square, has been here before. 
His earliest appearance in this country was 
as a schoolboy; lis latest, until now, was 
when he accompanied his Sovereign on 
the latter’s visit to London not long ago. 
Both Signor Tittoni and the new Anglo- 


Fagerspacher 


PRINCE AND FRINC=SS MAX OF BADEN 


To whom a son and heir has just been born 


Italian Premier, Baron Sidney Sonnino, 
are shrewd enough to estimate the advan- 
tage of intimate friendly relations between 
the two countries. The ambassador, a 
friend of Lord Lansdowne, will hardly 


fail to find himself in touch with the new 
Foreign Secretary, and in the case of Signor 
Tittoni King Edward would put the conven- 
tional persona grata in the superlative degree. 


Baron Sonnino. 
he first Anglo-Italian Premier owes his 
distinction to his father’s marriage 
with an English lady and to the fact that 
in addition to his English baptismal name 
of Sidney he has had the advantage of 
an early schooling in his mother’s country. 
Good Italian as he is the English half of 
him predominates in his appearance and 
manner and mode of life. There is much 
of the characteristic tenue of the [:neglish- 
man about him, and it was in no declama- 
tory fashion that he made his mark in the 
Italian Chamber. He is, in fact, like 
another personage—all right when you 
know him but you have to know him 
first. Wing Victor Emmanuel has known 
him for some time. 


] notice that an enthusiastic motor 

association has been holding what it is 
pleased to call a meet. Why “meet”? 
Surely “ automobilisation ” would be more 
dignified and at the same time more 
expressive. 


An Occult Salon. 


Yo might not perhaps expect to find 

the occult housed at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, and Pimlico does not 
usually suggest psychometry. There, how- 
ever, Madame Laugrana Cavalier, the 
Indian occultist with very much the 
“physique de l'emploi,’ presides in an 
occult salon and is prepared to psycho- 
metrise the precious stones or other articles 
that contribute to your personal adorn- 
ment. In this way she can trace their 
history, each previous possessor having 
left his or her “aura” on the articles in 
question. This faculty, she is careful to. 
explain, can be acquired only by the pure 
and blameless life. Otherwise it would, 
of course, be extremely useful in the 
matter of the too-frequent jewel robbery. 


The average detective though could 
hardly qualify as a 
—  psychometrist. And, 


| besides, in jewel rob- 
beries the jewels have 
a knack of going one 
way and the detective 
quite another. 


iy T° the contrary ?” 
cried the chair- 
man in stentorian tones, 
and not one hand was 
held) up: “Gar ried 
/ anonymously,” said he 
| with judicial gravity. 
of See he Northern 
Chronicle” ac- 
cuses a Labour M.P. of 


and another a mute. [ioe a 4} having caused a rift 
Why should this be 5 in the Liberal flute. 
7 i te) Mlustrations Bureau ra signet mace ae 
supposed to surprise SPRING HAS COME—THE CROCUS IN HYDE PARK [he editor now has 
3? . Enfa > ¥0- a trombone to pick 
ope ae BG pee In spite of the cold snap which succeeded the recent spell of summerlike weather Hyde i Scat ives Ree 
aigue the whole cas Park is looking its best. Our photograph gives an excellent idea of the crocus-covered grass NARUTO DENS OH RDS) AEE 
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“The Beauty of Bath,” produced last week at the Aldwych Theatre, met with a very enthusiastic reception. Mr. Hicks and Mr. Cosmo Hamilton are 

responsible for the book, which is written round the remarkable facial likeness of two men impersonated by Mr. Hicks and his brother, Mr. Stanley Brett. 

The Beauty of Bath has fallen in love with the latter as Mr. Beverley the actor, and is deceived into betraying her love to Dick Alington (Mr. Hicks), 

thinking that she is speaking to the actor. Then she finds out her mistake, but continues the deception as she sees Alington doing the same. Ultimately 
all ends as it should 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 
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THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Mont Dore. South aspect. 150 rooms, elec:ric light throughout, 

passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter garden and lounge, covered tsnnis court. Turkish, 

sea-water and medicated baths, The |-ocel is within two minutes’ walk of the Golf Links.—lor 
tariff, address W. KNrESE, Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel: Ccntre of Scottish Highlands, 


BUsNHAM (Somerset).—Queen's Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club. 


DAWLISH.—Socthwood's London Hotel. Sirand. Old-established first-class family. 


ELIXSTOWE.-— ‘'The Felix.’’ A most beautiful hotel in sheltered position, with south-west 
aspect, fucing thesea. Pleasantly waimed. Famous golf links. Garage. 


J[LFRACOMBE.— Runnycieave Hotel. High-cliss cooking. Baths. Garage. 


JERSEY. —Royal Yacht Hotel. St. Helie 
{sland. Muagnif.cent pcsition, ficing Sca 
moderate tariff. 


The oldest established first-class Hotel in the 
and Harbour. High-class cuisine, with most 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provi..ces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished. Litt. Recherché cuisine. Garage and resident engineer. Unique 
quarers for hunting men. Teles hones: 1cg & 0659 Le: mingtcn. Telegrams: ‘* Regent, Leamington.” 


INCOLN.—Saracen's Head. Lincolnshire's Premier Hotel. The oldest and largest Hotel in 
the City. Unsurpassed f + comfort. Elec:ric light throughout. Excellent cuisine at moderate 
charges. Post horses and cairiages, motor garage.—W. RaspaLt, Proprietor. 


LONDON. Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. En pension rates from io/6 per day inclusive. Every comtoit and luxury. Enclosed 
suites with private bathroom. 


LOWESTOFT. Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation 
Alllatestimprovements. ‘lcrms on application to Manager. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


tickets fr.m Messrs. Cook & Sons - Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, £2 1os., including 
Ist C railway fare and full board. Special winter terms for lengthened stay. For Tariff apply 


Manager. 
ATLOCK BATH.—'‘The Carlsbad of England.'’ Royal Hotel and Baths. A Luxurious 
Hoel, with perfect system of Continental and Electiic Baths. 


NEWQUAY. Headland Hotel. Finest position in Ccrnwall. Hotel grounds adjoin the renowned 
Newquay Go.f Links, 18 holes. Largest and most comfortable Hotel in West of England. 
Two billiard tables. Elec.ric light and lift. 


Movcor garage. Winter terms from 3 gns. a week. 


PA‘GNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PAIGNTON.— Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful grounds facing sea. Garage. 


PERTH.—Station Hotel. Covered way. ALFRED Foster, Manager. 


CARBORO'.—The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 
pension, Table d'Hote. Telegrams: ‘‘Cantab, Scarborovgh.’’ Nat. Tel. 0202. 


s° UTHAMPION.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. 


G OUTHPORT.- Prince of Wales’ Hotel. ‘‘The best.” Excellent cooking. Terms moderate 
(inclusive week ends). Best Headquarters for Golfers. 'Phone 15. Tel. ‘t Prince, Southport.” 
Hy. Gascoicne, Manager. 


Five minutes 
Moderate tarift. 


Facing sea at Birkdale. 


GOUTHPORT. Palace Hotel. The Hotel de Luxe. 
Turkish, sea-water baths. 


from Birkdale, fifteen from Formby Golf Links. 
—Srantey G. R. Hotman, Manager. 


GQ OUTHPORT.—Bold Hotel, Lord Street. Close to all places of interest. Recently re-decorated 
throughout. ‘Tariff strictly moderate. Special inclusive week-end terms. Stabling, motor 
garage. Tel. 26.—E, W. Crark, Proprietor. 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 
Ephraim. The leading and most fashionable hotel of this favourite winter resort. Only one 
hour from London. ‘Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. 


VENTNOR—Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
beautifully laid out private grounds. Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge 1o/- per day. 
Week ends 18/-. Manager, F. Montague Hayden. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Direct Atlantic 
Breezes. For Booklet of Details, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, 
BRIGADIER GERARD. 
By Arruur Conan DodyLr. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.20. 


RINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. EVERY EVLNING at 8. 
Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES' Production, a New Musical Play, in Three Acts, entitled, 
THE LITTLE CHERUB. 
Book by Owen Hai. Music by lvan Caryxii. Lyrics by Apr!an Ross. 
Matinee, every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 


HIPPODROME. 

CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C, 

Alight at Piccadilly Circus Station, Baker-Loo laisway. 
YWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 pan. 

AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


COLISEU M CHARING CROSS. YHRICE DAILY. 
y) 


At 3,6, and 9 p.m. 

“*TROUBLES OF 1Ub1t IN," EUGENE STRA1ITON, M. Kk. MOXWAND, MILLIE HYLTON, 
GEORGE LASHWOOD, MADGL TEMPLE, KICHARD Gk »MiaLLICENT MAKZEDEN, 
Vkw LOONIES, **LA MASCOTTE,” &c. 

Alight at Traalger Square Stauon, Baker L-o kailwey. 

Prices, from 6d. to 2 Guineus. 


MEP IRIBG st BiB As IRIE. 
The Enormously Successful Ballet. 
Supported by Specially Selected Variety Pregramme. 
EVERY EVIENING at 8.15. 
Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircnins. 
ey 
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Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


By a Practical Lawyer. 1s. 6d. net. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co , I td.) 
TiON: TEN Years’ Recorp. By Robert Bell, M.D. (Lean & Son, Ltd.) 
By Annz Douglas Sedgwick. 6s. (Co istable.) 

By Captam Philip Wynter. os. 64. net. 


LEWIS WALLER. 


[LONDON 


“CINDERELLA.” 


Law FOR THE MILLION. 

CANCER WITHOUT OPE 

THE SHapow OF A LIF 

ON THE QUEENS ERRANDS. 
Sons, Ltd.) 

A Dream or REALMS BrEyonp Us. 


(Str Isaac Pitnan & 


By Adair Welcker. (Adair Welcker, San Francisco.) 


THE MARCH NUMBER OF THE 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS: 

SPORTSMEN OF MARK: V.—Mr. GWYN SAUNDERS-DAVIES. By 
Watson. Illustrated. = 
THE LIGHT OF A MATCH. 


ALFRED E. T. 


Ly Lawrence Morr. 


SOME GREAT HUNTS. By Major AkrHur HuGHes-Onstow. Illustrated. 
THIS AMAZING INDIA. By D. S. Skerron, R.A.M.C.  Jilustrated. 

STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: XIII.—HIGH STAKES. By ALMA Scriven. 
A WEEK ON THE SIND JHEEL. By Captain W. B. Warker. IJ/lustrated. 


PORTRAITS OF TURF CELEBRITIES BY HERRING. Ly Littan LE. | Lanp, 
SOME FISHING NOTES. By Epmunp Ff. T. Benneir. 

MODERN LACROSSE. By C. E. Tuomas. Illustrated. 

COUNTRY LIFE IN CANADA ON £200 A YEAR. By ‘CanaAvbensis.” 
WILD TURKEYS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. By Cortttncwoop Incram. 
BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETIT:ON. THE January Awarp. 


Iilustrated. 


Tlustrated. 


Tilustrated 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bcokstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


‘©One of the Books of the Season.”—T. P.’s Weckly. 


THES COUNTRY HOUSE PART Y= 


DORA SIGERSON. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Hopper & STOUGHTON. PricE— Six SHILLINGS. 


‘There is the same weird and wonderful imagination a. work in nearly all the stor'es of this 
fascinating volume.’ —-77uth. 

‘‘The author has the quick feeling for a beavt:ful phrase, the possibilities of laughter and 
tears.’"—Evening Standard. 

‘©*The Country House Party’ is certainly one of the books of the season that those in search 
or something new and varied will Co well not to miss.""—7.P.'s Weekly. 

‘Rich in ideas.’’—A cademy. 

‘A highly entertaining and pleasant little volume.’'--Standard. 

«Full of fancy and pathos, of humour or sadness. They are all good stories.''"—The Times. 

‘Fiction with an idea is not too common among us, and we are grateful to Miss Sigerson 
for her contribution to it."'—Jllustrated London News. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
ATH ONE: 


scotlebel Hes Avi Es Rea’ 


Twelve months.~ - - wip eer muse 120s 

Six months - : - 74s. 1d, 

Three months - : : - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD. 

Twelve months : : £i 198. od. 


Six months - : - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - : - - : gs. gd. 

The above rates do not include extra numbers, 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 


the mails. 
THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 


Post Office, 1903. Rag! : ab rigs 
Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Oftice, Great New Street, 


in English money, by cheques crossed ‘' The London & Westuinster Bank"; or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THE Tarver,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Apel TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W.H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 


and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the vario.s 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES |. to XVIII. of 
ee calcd cote Be NS SIU Berge aia een 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


HE RATE OF POSTAG FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 

art of the world the rate would be }d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Cate should therefore 
Es taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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lectioneering 


Romance in the Eye Division—The Courteous Baronet—What did 


The Worst Half. 


ery amusing is the confession of the 
Marquis of Graham, who has been 
persuaded by his fiancée, Lady Mary 
Hamilton, to stand as the Unionist candi- 
date for the [ye division of Suffolk. Ac- 
cording to the papers he is said to have 
exclaimed, “ If you cannot send to Parlia- 
ment the lady who is to be my better half, 
send him who is to be her worst half.” 
Lady Mary Hamilton is putting her heart 
and soul into the work of electioneering, 
and bids fair to become a rival to the 
duchess of whom John o’ London speaks 
elsewhere in this issue. 


“The election promises to be something 

like a boy-and- girl dance and 
should provide Suffolk with matter to 
talk about for long day. The 


many a 


Cosway Gallery 


LADY MABEL CRICHTON 


Whose engagement to Lord Hugh Grosvenor is 
just announced 


beautiful little village of Yoxford, at 
which the Marquis of Graham spoke the 
other day, must be ina state of consider- 
able excitement as it has had nothing in 
the way of a sensation since the [amous 
murder case when it found itself the centre 
of the universe. 


The Baronet. 


‘The other day a lady wrote a polite 

letter to a well-known baronet of 
ancient lineage asking for his help in con- 
nection with a charity in which she was 
interested. Inadvertently she omitted to 
add the word, “ Bart.,” after his name on 
the envelope. By the next post she re- 
ceived an indignant letter from the afore- 
said baronet drawing her attention to this 
omission and regretting that he was not 
able to subscribe to her charity. 


Gladstone Say im °72 ? 


What did Gladstone Say in ’72? 

TX very unusual dish at a dinner was that 
which appeared on the menu of a 

banquet given the other day at the Savoy 


Hotel. After the sweets came the phrase, 
“Souvenirs de Gladstone, °72,” which, 
Anglicised, contains 
a sly hit at some 
well-known — racon- 


teurs whose stories, 
whilst being exceed- 
ingly humorous, are 
notable for their very 
old yintage. One of 
the guests was a well- 
known and _highly- 
popular newspaper 
proprietor who has 
more than once been 


called “the British 
Chauncey Depew.” 
He it was who spoke 
at a dinner which 
happened upon the 
day following Chest- 
nut Sunday, when 
everybody is sup- 
posed to view the 
chestnuts in Bushey 


Park. Since then the 


day has ever been 
called “Chestnut 
Monday.” Comment 


is needless. 


Lord Alverstone and Sir Edward Clarke. 
his dinner reminds me of the story 
recorded by the writer of ‘ Some 
Reminiscences of the Temple.” — Sir 
Edward Clarke was the star speaker at a 
dinner given to a crowd of lawyers. In 
the course of his remarks he told a story 
wherein a certain manufacturer, lelt 
practically alone in his factory through a 
lock-out, was represented as pointing to 
the office clock over his desk and saying 
to his friend, “ There are only two hands 
in my office that never strike.” ‘“‘ Where- 
upon,” said Sir Edward, “the clock struck 
two.” 


Lafayette 


LORD HUGH GROSVENOR 


Alter the dinner Lord Alverstone came 
up to congratulate him. “ Your 
speech was great,” he said. ‘“ That story 
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about the clock is a daisy.” Sir Edward 
beamed. “I think it is pretty good,” he 
said modestly. About five minutes later 
another friend came up who was not so 
eulogistic. “‘ Clarke,” he said, “I think 
clock gets better 


that story about the 


Mlustrations Bureau 


THE MARQUIS OF GRAHAM AND HIS FIANCEE 


Electioneering in Suffolk. The Duchess of Hamilton shaking hands with 


an elector 


every time I hear it. I think to-night was 


the fiftieth time.” ‘“ Why, Lord Alver- 
stone says that story is a daisy,” expostu- 
lated Sir Edward. The other laughed. 


“You ought to study botany, Clarke, and 
you would 1 learn that a daisy is a hardy 
annual.” 


What About the Navy? 


hear that at the Service clubs copies of 
“The World” are in great demand 
on account of its articles for and against 
what is generally known as the “ Firber’ 
policy. “Jacky” Fisher has hosts of 
friends and plenty of hard-hitting oppo- 
nents, and whether or not he is rightly 
credited with the parentage of the new 
Admiralty scheme there is no doubt that 
it has considerably excited our salt-water 
friends. Every keen sailor believes that 
the First Sea Lord is destined either to end 
or mend the British Navy. The service, in 
fact, either is or was going to the dogs. 
Seriously the subject is one of great im- 
portance ,and “ The World.” is doing good 
service in presenting both points. of view. 


Some rules have been published for 

discovering counterfeit bank notes. 
What the average man wants are-a few 
simple rules for discovering the genuine 
article. 


The Latest Engagement. 
‘Lhe statement made last week con- 
cerning the reported engagement of 
Viscount Villiers to Miss Ivy Gordon- 
Lennox proves to have no foundation in 
fact. The Earl of Jersey has expressed 
his great annoyance at the reports which 
have been spread about. For my own 
part, I regret that the statement should 
have been repeated in last week's issue of 
THE TATLER. 


THE TATLER 
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By John o”’ London. 


HE new Piccadilly is fast developing 

and the near completion of the 

Hotel Ritz seems to jump with 

the spring, the season, and the 
rapidly-filling town. It is not the first 
time that Piccadilly has put on a new face 
for Londoners. Horace Walpole long ago 
exclaimed, “I stared to-day at Piccadilly 
like a country squire; there-are twenty 
new stone houses. At first I concluded that 
all the grooms that used to live there had 


got estates and built palaces.” Thirty- 
two years later, when old and gouty, 


Walpole still had reason to marvel at the 
progress of Piccadilly. Twice he stopped 
his carriage thinking there was a mob, but 
it was only the Piccadilly crowd of 
“nymphs and swains sauntering or 
trudging.” 


The ‘“‘ Ritz.” 
“The Hotel Ritz stands a little west of 

the true old Piccadilly, which did 
not carry its name further than Dover 
Street. Thence westward it was the great 
Bath road. It was along this Bath road 
that young Cyrus Redding approached 
London just a hun- 
dred years ago, and | 
do not know a terser 
picture of arrival 
than his. The coach 
crossed Hounslow 
Heath, and he gives us 


four graphic — state- 
ments in as many 
sentences :— 


An officer had been shot at 
in his carriage by a highway- 
man while czossing the heath 
a few days before. I took up 
my quarters at Hatchett's 
Hotel, Piccadilly. There was 
a rout in Arlington Street the 
same night, and the ro!l of the 
carriages hept me awake. I 
rose unrefreshed, put a ‘etter 
or two of introduction into my 
pocket, and set out-‘“ The 
world bef.re me where to 
chooze my pluce of rest.” 


Where Lord Salisbury 


Mused. 
“Ihe Hotel Ritz will 
give its visitors a 
fine view over the 
Green Park, the Mall, 
and Buckingham 
Palace. This view was 
much wider — before 
Pimlico was built, and 
included glimpses of 
the Thames. At that 
time the path across 
the Green Park to the 
Mall, under the backs 
of the houses in Ar- 
lington Street, was the 
fashionable prome- 
nade, and the bal- 
cony-windowed houses 
in a line with what 
is now the hotel were 
iil enormous request. 
The elect crowd has 
long since moved to 
Hyde Park, and now 
when I look down 


“That leopard’s out again. 


that path from Diccadilly it is of a soli- 
tary and later figure I remind myself. 
Lord Salisbury used to let himself into 
the Green Park with a key from the rear of 
his house in Arlington Street, and he 
would then walk up and down this path 
in meditation under the stars. 


Gone to the Albert Gate. 


Yo have noticed the two graceful 

sculptured stags which ornament the 
Albert Gate of Hyde Park. These were 
translated thither from the Green Park 
entrance on Piccadilly, and they are relics 
ofa time before the Piccadilly railings had 
replaced a brick wall. There was then a 
ranger’s house within the Green Park and 
a large oblong pond on which Benjamin 
Franklin once demonstrated the smoothing 
powers of oil on water. The house and pond 
were demolished about the year 1841, and 
various schemes of landscape art were 
proposed. After the death of the Prince 
Consort the idea of converting the park 
into a grand monumental space filled with 
terraces and statues was mooted. 


A QUERY 


I''m goin’ for help. 
‘*Which spot shall | aim at, guv’nor?” 
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If he moves, shoot him on the spot” 


Beauty and Duty. 
ne hundred years ago this very week 
died the great Georgiana Duchess of 
Devonshire, a lady in whom visitors to 
the Hotel Ritz may reasonably be ex- 
pected to take some interest, for their 
bedroom windows will look down on the 
house opposite in which this great lady 
gathered round her the statesmen and wits 
of her time. It was from Devonshire 
House too that she sallied out in irre- 
sistible fashion to canvass votes for Charles 
Fox. Against the wall of the Green Park, 
on which ballads were then sold, might 
have been seen many which her crusade 
inspired :— 
A Piccadilly beauty 
Went out on cunvass'ng duty 
To help the great distresses 
OF pcor little Carlo Khan. 
The butchers and the bakers, 
The grocers, undertakers, 
The milliners and toymen, 
All vote for Car'o Khan. 


ie te 
The Birthplace of Oxygen. 
merican visitors to the Hotel Ritz are 
certain to be numerous, and for them 
Devonshire House will 
not be a more inte- 


resting object than 
Lansdowne House 


behind it, for it was in 
Lansdowne House that 
Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
who ended his days in 
Pennsylvania, dis- 
covered oxygen. Lord 
Brougham declared 
very extravagantly 
that on this account 
Lansdowne House 
“will be visited by the 
pilgrim of philosophy 
with a deeper fervour 
than any that fills the 
bosom near the Forum 
or the capital of an- 
cient Rome.” 


A Highwayman’s 
Tracks. 
ondon is full of 
unsuspected relics. 
Between the grounds 
of Devonshire House 
and Lansdowne House 
there is a paved sunk 


passage stopped by 
iron bars against all 
but foot traffic. These 
bars lave a curious 
history, recalled by 


Mr. H. B. Wheatley. 
It seems they were put 
up at the end of the 
eighteenth century in 
consequence of — the 
escape of a highway- 
man along this pas- 


sage. Alter commit- 
ting a robbery in 
Piccadilly itself he 
rode his horse by 


this way and up the 


steps. George Gren- 
| ville heard him pass 


his house in Bolton 
Street at full gallop. 
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By 
Flaneur. 


HE latest news is that Mr. Winston 
Churchill is having his portrait 
painted. The Transvaal is talking 
of cutting the painter. 


I notice that Mr. Herbert Gladstone is 
being charged with having driven a coach 
and four through the Act of Parliament 
dealing with aliens. This gives some 
colour to the statement that he is a 
candidate for election to the lour-in-Hand 


Club. 


Statistics show that on the average 
each inhabitant of France takes four baths 
per annum. The Beauty of Bath does not 
seem to appeal to them so mucli as it does 
to us. 
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Said the gushing lady to the man just 
back from the States, ‘‘ Have you ever seen 
niggers ina cake-walk?” ‘ No,” was his 
reply, “though I have seen niggers in 
abundance.” She has not seen the joke 
yet. : 


It got about that Lord Selborne’s place 
in Hampshire has been done up, and 
wonderful political rumours began at once 
to hurtle through the air, in none of which 
was there a spring cleaning—I mean, 
sprinkling of truth. 

Spring cleaning, in fact, has set in 
generally. His House in Order will not be 


a popular play with harassed husbands for 
a while. 


An American senator who had been 
interviewing President Roosevelt on the 
action of a certain committee was asked 
what happened at the interview. “IT can 
best illustrate my impression by a story,” 
said the senator. ‘This incident took 
place in a household when the mother-in- 
law joke had ceased to be a merry jest. 
The wife had just received a letter notily- 
ing her of a forthcoming visit from her 
mother. She was very much disturbed 
and was alraid to break the news to the 
head of the family: So she deputised a 
younger son to do so. When the child 
returned she said, ‘ Did you tell father?’ 
‘I did,’ was the reply. ‘Did he swear?’ 
‘No, mamma, he did-not, but I never saw 
such a peculiar smile on his face in all my 
lifes 
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‘| say, old chap, why don’t you send a painting to the Academy? They accept some awfully rotten stuff, you know” 


It appears that there is a poetic 
genius living in the wilds of Surrey. 
What, however, worries his friends is that 
as soon as he has written a poem he 
proceeds to burn it. 


Poet, they tell me that your lines 
Are more than usually strong, 
But that your soulful self declines 
To let us listen to your song. 
The poet Burns—but let us not 
Allude to that impulsive Scot. 


Oh, would that other bards who ply 
Their pale and ineffectual lyre 
Would follow your example high 
And put their verses in the fire. 
That’s your idea of “ burning verse,” 
And possibly you might do worse. 


In the spring, too, the young man’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of verse, 
and the vagaries of the climate inspire me 
to these few lines :— 

One day the sun shines warm and bright, 
The next the hills with snow are clad; 
Oh, wayward March, your conduct’s quite 

The very opposite of right. 
No wonder that your hares go mad. 


The other morning a_ well-known 
author was explaining that he was feeling 
far from well and at the same time 
endeavouring to exculpate the last night's 
whisky. “ What knocked me down,” he 
said, “ was the pick-me-up.” 
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The latest thing, I hear, in la mode is 
hats made of paper, and wonderful “con- 
fections”’ are being designed. 


The hats that blot out all the view 
When we sit through a matinée, 
Though made of paper, still will do 
Their worst in just the good old way. 
But while the ladies thus are clad 
One thought the managers appals : 
You can’t expect them to be glad 
To see more paper in the stalls. 


In an obituary notice I find that the 
subject of it was born in 1848 and called 
to the Bar in 1776. I am not sceptical by 
nature, but—— 


TR eUB cA IRIL IDI 


The eventful hire- purchase case has 
been settled out of court by ‘liberal 
compensation ” to the lady plaintiffs. The 
costs were included ; probably they were 
on the hire scale. Still, the defendant 
firm was well advised in paying up. No 
matter how good your case may be, if 
there is anything to create prejudice you 
are unsafe with a British jury. The mere 
abduction of a set of false teeth, which no 
one could well regard as housel.old furni- 
ture, was quite enough to get a verdict. 


The ancient rule of law in truth 
Was eye for eye and tooth for tooth ; 
And for a set of teeth ‘tis written 
The lawless broker shall be bitten. 
“he Premier is getting himself disliked 
already. It has always hitherto 
been the privilege of the Opposition to do 
most of the talking and of the Goyern- 
ment to do the voting. By these means 
-arliament was kept from doing much 
harm or any good. This is understood to 
be the aim of the British Constitution. 
But now Sir Henry does his. own talking 
and then closures his opponents before 
they can second their amendments or even 
finish their speeches. This is not cricket ; 
it may even result in passing bills. 
With inconsistency C.-B. 
Is simply reeking ; 
He cries, ‘“* Enough of foolery 
Then goes on speaking. 


1? 


ome Tories accuse the Labour mem- 

bers of damaging the manners of 

the House of Commons. These Labour 

men are always full of chimerical 

projects. They will next be 

bringing in a bill to extermi- 
nate the snakes of Iceland. 


“The great egg question has 

occupied our newspapers | 
lately to the eggsclusion of 
minor topics. It appears that 
the crew of the Cambridge boat 
have been indulging in four 
eggs per man per day and have 
done a record trial in conse- 
quence. Naturally the Tariff 
Reformers of the “ Daily Mail” 
have taken up the movement; | 
it is their especial aim to foster | 
our eggsports. Liberals, how- 
ever, are understood to be 
hostile to the egg theory; it | 
offends their morality to have | 
the Yellow Yoke under the 
White. 


rom eggs to the Battle of 
Dorking is a natural step, 
but the invasion egg laid with 
so much cackle by Mr. Le Queux 
is rather an auf sur le plat. 
The author is doubtless right in = 
holding that we are badly pre- 
pared for meeting an invasion, 
he is also probably right in 
thinking that under very pos- 
sible circumstances an invasion 
might be carried out, but 


THE ODD SIDE 
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In California fruit and ve 
In the above photograph 
that a fully-grown 
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By Adrian Ross. 


owing to lack of imagination he has had 
to make the invading Germans display the 
most inhuman villainy as well as the most 
superhuman skill. German statesmen and 
generals may not be too scrupulous, but 
to make an unprovoked raid in time of 
peace on a neighbouring nation without 
alleging any grievance or making any 
demand as a pretext, and without any 
motive but rapacity, is rather a large order 
even for the most hardened of men. 


t was all very well for Mr. H. G. Wells 
to make his Martians—octopuses with 
overgrown brains—slaughter out human 
beings with heat-rays and black smoke, 
but then they were monsters from another 
planet, and for all we know they may 
have such uncanny powers. Against 
diabolical treachery such as is supposed 
to take place in 1910 no civilised nation 
can well guard because no civilised nation 
would be capable of it. 


The Germans came in nineteen-ten, 
They landed all their guns and men— 
No Britons had the least surmise, 

The wires were cut by German spies. 


Our ironclads were blocked in port 
By obstacles of every sort, 

For every harbour had its throat 
Choked by a sunken German boat. 


Our soldiers hurried to the coast 

To fall on the invading host— 

But over England, Scotland, Wales, 
The Germans had blown up the rails. 
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The British Ministers, ’tis said, 

Had all been put to death in bed, 
The Parliament's astute debaters 
Were poisoned all by German waiters. 


The public offices one night 

Were all blown up with dynamite, 
And in a waste of shattered stone 
The gaunt War Office stood alone. 


Yet spite of all this crime, and more, 

A British army went to war; 

And aided by some friends from France 
Delayed the German host’s advance. 


The fight grew fierce, gun answered gun, 
The British army nearly won. 

The Kaiser touched a button and 

An earthquake swallowed up our land. 


Gone were our gallant soldier lads, 

Our cruisers and our ironclads, 

All sent to Davy Jones’s locker 

By one too thrilling shilling shocker, 
‘The bakers of Bath are believed to be 

contemplating an action against Mr. 

Seymour Hicks. He introduces lovely 
ladies called Bath Buns into his new musi- 
cal play, and there are only twelve of 


them. Does he mean to insinuate thit 
Bath does not give the baker's dozen? 


hough perhaps the manufacturers of 
Bath Buns do not recognise the rule 
which is in force with penny and halfpenny 
buns. An inquiring American once asked 
of an English boy, “ What isa Bath bun 2” 
““Twopence,” was the answer. 


‘The syndicate which made a 
liberal offer for the Ald- 


Underwood & Underwood 
getables are grown of enormous proportions, 
is shown a giant pumpkin—so large, indeed, 
calf is seen reclining in its interior 
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wych site to erect a sort of 
Little Paris and was sternly 
rebuffed by County Council 
Puritans has made its plans less 
frivolous, and they have now 
been accepted by the Council. 
But the step will rob the L.C.C. 
of a great glory. They have 
had the most expensive desert 
in the world; it is not so 
large as the Sahara but it cost 
more to make. Few munici- 
palities could keep land waste 
in the heart of a metropolis, 
and fewer still would do so if 
they could. 


Ht 


he Arabs call their desert the 
Garden of Allah; we call 
ours the Way of the King. 


What wondrous things there be 
Done by the L.C.C. 

Sites cleared for buildings fair-— 
No buildings yet are there. 
Palatial schools appear— 
There are no scholars near. 


| And steamboats proudly run 
| And carry ne'er a one. 


Build them a palace then 
Fit for such able men ; 


Raise marble halls and style’em 
The - 
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NEW PRODUCTIONS 


r. Seymour Hicks’s Success. 
Tt is quite refreshing to register a genuine 

success. That The Beauty of Bath is 
such now goes without saying. From the 
moment the curtain rose to the end of the 
second act no one was in doubt, and every- 
thing went with that hop, skip, an‘! jump 
we all associate with the name of Seymour 
Hicks. The Aldwych Theatre should be 
crowded for many a month to come, for 
The Beauty of Bath is far and away the 
best thing we have had in musical comedy 
of recent years. 


“Nice and Noisy.” 
We speak of men in 

the past who 
“played in the Kean 
manner ’’ or who “ fol- 
lowed the traditions of 
Phelps; some day the 
historian will — deal 
with musical comedy 
as “improved — by 
Seymour Hicks.” No 
better verdict on this 
manner can be named 
than that given by 
one of the characters 
in The Beauty of Bath, 
who described the play 
as “nice and noisy.” 
Nice and noisy it 1s; 
nice Women—nicest of 
all the delightful Miss 
Ellaline Terriss in the 
nicest of frocks; noisy 
-—whizz—crash— 
bang, everyone who 
Says or does anything. 
It is unnecessary to 
retell the story, which 
has appeared on every 
side... What's the wood 
of a story in musical 
comedy? Why should 
one be badgered. by a 
story at all? What 
we want and what we 
get in this play is ‘ the 
joy of living.” 


The Picture Fancy-dress 
Ball. 

1) you want to see 

also one of the 
most perfect stage pic- 
tures ever presented ? 
You will find it in the beginning of 
the second act of The Beauty of Bath 
when the guests troop in dressed after 


the famous. pictures of Romney, Gains- 
borough, Reynolds, and the rest. And how 
much better, too, do the dear, delightful 


things look in these old-time costumes 
than all standing in a line, dla Gibson 
girls —now, «alas! “Bun Girls ’— with 
hair tightly drawn up to the top of the 
head, waspish waists, and what not. 


D 


Dover Street Studios 


The Acting. 
Vey good is theacting. Miss Elluiine 
Terriss has surpassed anything she 
has ever done before; Mr. Seymour Hicks 
is Mr. Seymour Hicks—could anyone say 
more ?-—and Master VWaichera and Miss 
Sydney Fairbrother are inimitable as the 
call boy and his mother respectively. Miss 
Rosina Filippi could not be better; and 
amongst others who are excellent are 
Miss Maudi Darrell, Miss Molly Lowell, 
Miss Vopsy Sinden, and Mr. Stanley Bret 


MISS ELLEN TERRY 


This latest portrait of Miss Ellen Terry shows her with Miss Aimée Lowther, well known as an 
amateur actress and fencer. 


delighted a‘l her admirers 


““ Measure for Measure ’ —a Fine Production. 
From Shaw to Shakspere is not a great 

step nowadays—we know this because 
Mr. Shaw tells us so. A certain detach- 
ment of mind, some right apportioning 
of the channels of the brain which are 
receptively pro-Shaw or pro-Shakspere 
on demand: .the stern determination to 
rigidly exclude Shakspere when Shaw. is 
under discussion’ and vice verséd—and there 
you are. But, after all, it was an abrupt 
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Miss Terry's performance in ‘‘Captain Brassbound’s Conversion” Mr 


THE TATLER 


AND PERSONALITIES. 


change when the other day one spent an 
afternoon with Mr. Shaw and the ev ening 
with the author of Measure for Measure at 
the eddpby 


Congratulations. 


V hilst one can’agree with Mr. Walkley 
that Measure for Measure is a play 

more suited for the study than for the ee 
it is nevertheless delightful to see it acted 
as’ it is-at.the Adelphi. What need to 
tell the story? That you 


es Can get for yourself for 
1d. if you wish. It is 
the master’s music we 
care for—and -how 


musical it is. And all 
this music of the 
spoken word suffered 
naught when de- 
claimed with such 
strength and  sweet- 
ness as that given 
to it by Miss Lily 
Brayton. Her Isabella 
adds one more artistic 
character to that fine 
gallery which Miss 
Brayton is amassing. 


Mr. Oscar Asche. 
A™ what of -Mr. 

Oscar Asche? 
Happily one can only 
say that his work con- 
tinues to improve. He 
is an admirable An- 
gelo; one feels that he 
strikes absolutely the 
right line. There | is 
not space to do more 
than highly commend 
the acting of Mr. 
Walter Hampden, Mr. 
Alfred Brydone, Mr. 
Harcourt Williams, 
Mr. R. Jan Penny, Miss 
Frances Dillon, Miss 
Katharine Maude, and 
Miss Blanche Catter- 
son. ‘Ihe scenery is 
everything that could 
be needed, and the 
entire production re- 
flects the highest credit 
both on Mr. Asche and 
r. Otho Stuart. 


Lallie Charles 


“The Heir at Law” and ‘‘ The Candidate.” 
he crusted Hort of The Heir at Law as 
presented by Mr. Cyril Maude at the 
Waldorf Theatre is such as ought to be 
sampled by all. It is now in the evening 
bill. As for The Candidate—well, if you 
don’t go to see Sir Charles Wyndham in 
his famous part of Lord Lancelot Oldacre 
you are making a great mistake. The 
piece has still the old champagne “fizz” 
which was so inspiriting in the bygone. 
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The Latest Bulletins—Some Startling Facts—Charles I. 


The Latest Bulletins. 


Grave news has reached us concerning 

the health of the prominent theatrical 
critics of London. The rigours of the past 
week have been too much for most of 
them, and considerable alarm exists as 
to whether the epidemic of a surfeit of 
dramatic fare will extend. 


wing to Mr. A. B. W——y having used 

up all his Greek-and Latin references 

on the theatrical productions of the past 

week in London it. is understood that 

Mr. Oscar Br g may be called in to 

assist “The T—-—s,” the Public Orator 
at Cambridge being otherwise engaged. 


here is no truth in the story that 

Mr. G B Sh- w has made 
an offer to syndicate the theatrical -criti- 
cisms_ of London in consequence of the 
over pressure haying affected the staffs of 
the various papers. 


Owing to the production of Captain 
Brassbound's Conversion and Measure 
for Measure all the “S's” in London were 


used up. Mr.G B Sh w, how- 
ever, relieved the tension by suggesting 


that Shakspere should be omitted. 


| aaee 


Some Startling Facts. 
[ast week the theatrical critics of London 

were invited to attend no fewer than 
eleven first nights and revivals. Presuming 
that they spent two hours at each per- 
formance the total time lived in the 
theatre by each critic during the week 
amounted to twenty-two hours. If there 
are sixty duly-authorised dramatic critics 
ii town the time occupied totalled 1,320 
hours, or fifty-five days. In this 
time one could nowadays go 
nearly round the world.-—“ Smart 
Snippits.” 


A Heavy Week in Truth, 

“The last week has certainly 
been a heavy one theatrically 

speaking, and a bare record of 

what has happened is worthy of 

slight chronicle :— 

Mownpbay. — Aldwych — Production 0° 
Messrs. Seymour Hicks and Cosmo Hamil- 
ton's musical play, The Beauty of Bath. 
Shaftesbury— Transfer of Mr. Fofple (of 
Ippleton) from the Apollo, Alhambra—Pro- 


cuciion of the second edition of Parisiana. 
Hippodrome—Production of the new spec- 
tacular episode, The Flood. 

Turspay.— Court — First of six matinées 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw's play, Captain Brass- 
bouni’s Conversion. 


Reappearance of Miss 
Ellen Terry. 
W aldorf—Mr. 
Cyril Maude 
revives The 
Heir at Law. 
Adelphi — Mr. 
Otho Stuart re- 
vives Measure 
for Measure. 
WEDNESDAY. 
—Wyndham's — 
Sir Charles 
Wyndham _re- 
vives The Candi- 


date. 
FRIDAY.— 
Great Queen 


Street Theatre— 

The German company re- 
vives Ib en's Die Stiitzen der 
Gesellschaft. 

SaTurpay. — Haymarket 
—Mr. Frederick Harrison re- 
vives The Man from Blink- 
ley's. Waldorf— Promotion of 
The Heir at Law to the even- 
ing bill. 


| 
| 


A Miniature of Mrs. 


Bourchier. 
V hether for the 
photographer 


or the painter Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh 
makes a charming 
: sitter. Seldom, how- 
© ever, does one find so 
delightful a result of 
the miniaturist’s art 
as. that reproduced 
on this page, in which 
; Miss  E. Rochford 
Cowling has very 

: | pleasingly repro- 
|; duced the face of 
1 Miss Violet Vanbrueh 
, ina miniature. Miss 
| Xochford Cowling is 
_ the talented secretary 
of Mr. Arthur Bour- 
mui cChier. . Her leisure 


srvasoll 


MISS JESSIE MILLWARD 


Copyright of “ The Tater” time is filled up with 
miniature - painting, 


In the act of making-up as Lady Belinda Manners in ‘‘ The School for Husbands” in which she excels. 
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““The Fascinating Mr. Vanderfelt.” 
M r. Arthur Bourchier tells me that the 
rehearsals of Mr. Alfred Sutro’s new 
play, due on April 26, are going on merrily 
at the Garrick Theatre. Ina recent inter- 
view Mr. Sutro is reported to have said to 
the New York “ World” that “It was a 
long time before I got my plays produced. 
When I had made enough money out of 
the business in which I was engaged to 


MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH 


From a charming miniature painted by Miss E. Rochford 


Cowling 


ensure me a very modest income I went 
back to my old love—writing plays. With 
my first real success, The Vi “alls of Jericho, 
Thad offers for plays faster than [I could 
turn them out, but as I do not believe 
in putting forth poor manuscripts on the 
strength of a name I did not go into my 
barrel for discarded ones. When I produce 
a play the drama is my best effort, and 
Tam satisfied with it whether it succeeds 
or fails.” 


Charles I. 


n odd little fact leaks out in connection 
with Irving’s appearance as Charles I. 
at the Lyceum, when Mr. Fitzgerald, in his 
new book noticed elsewhere, states that in 
order to work up the interest and excite- 
ment the manager engaged the two 
factions of theatre-goers, one of which 
applauded Charles and howled down 
Cromwell and the other vice versd by 
sending persons into the gallery to shout 
for Cromwell and Charles as might be 
required. This, .of course, produced the 
newspaper reports of exciting scenes in the 
theatre. 
a 


Enthusiastic Admirers. 
rving always recalled with pleasure any 
tributes which his acting called forth. 
A most flattering one is associated with 
Louis XI., a critical work which one of 
his admirers had specially printed enforcing 
the actor's view of Louis’s character. 
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A FELLOW FEELING. By George Belcher. 


————————————————— 


She: Terbaccer-smoking makes me feel queer 
He: It did used to me, mum, but yer gits used to it 
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THE LIFE WORA OF ACTOR 


Old and New Stories of Menry Irving. 


Many Biographies. 
“Lhe story of the romantic life and work 
of the late Sir Henry Irving has been 
written by many pens since the great man 
left us, from the pleasant personal sketch 
written by his old friend, Mr. Austin 
Brereton, to the work of others less authori- 
tative and important. The last “ life ” to 
appear is that by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald— 
“Sir Henry Irving” (T. Fisher Unwin)— 
a biography which is written in the true 
Percy Fitzgerald manner. It is a book 
full of interest and contains many detai's, 
some of which have appeared before, 
others of which are new. 


The Manchester Stock Company. =~ 
i Wren I was in Manchester,” | 

Sir Henry Irving once 
said, “I had very many friends. 
I needed good advice at that 
time, for I. found it a very 
difficult thing as an actor to 
pursue my profession and to do 
justice to certain things that I 
always had a deep, and perhaps 
rather an extrayagant, idea of 
on the sum of £75 a year. 
Perhaps one would-be acting 
out of the fifty-two weeks of 
the year some thirty-five. The 
other part of the year one would 
probably be receiving nothing. 
Then anactor would betempted, | % 
perhaps, to take a benefit, by 
which he generally lost £20 
or £30.” 


A Remarkable Christmas Dinner. 

A nother experience of Irving’s 
= is also full of interest. It 
tells how a poor actor once |! 
dined upon underclothing. . Joe 7 
Robins, a member of the com- 
pany, gave to his half-clad 
comrade a suit of underwear 
which had been his pride and 
pawned the rest of his outfit to 
get them a dinner. That actor 
revelled in the luxury of warm 
garments. The roast beef was 
nothing to him in comparison 
with the comfort of his new- 
found clothes. Proud, happy, 
warm, and comfortable, he felt 
little inclination to eat, but sat 
quietly and thanked Providence 
and Joe Robins with all his 
heart. That poor actor. was 
Henry Irving. 


Irving at the Lyceum. 


he late Mr. Bateman hada 

great opinion of the genius 
of Irving, andhe backed it by taking the 
Lyceum Theatre. Irving in those days had 
plenty of detractors, and it was quite 
amusing to see the effect these had on Mr. 
Bateman. “I remember,” his daughter 
once said to Mr. Fitzgerald, “seeing a man 
pinned by him against a wall while he 
blazed out, ‘You look as if you didn’t 
admire him,’ in a tone that was sufficient 
to make an unfortunate critic tremble in 
his shoes.” It has been stated that when 
Irving was engaged by Mr. Bateman he 
was paid a salary of £15 a week, which 
yas raised on the success of The Bells to £35. 


From ‘‘ Sir Henry Irving : 


Appreciation of ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
Ore night, during the performance of 
Hamlet, something was thrown from 
the gallery on to the stage. It fell into 
the orchestra and for a time could not be 
found. A sad-looking working woman 
called at the stage door to ask about it 
and was glad to learn it was found. It 
was only a cheap, common thing. “I 
often go to the gallery,” she said, “and I 
wanted Mr. Irving to have this. I wanted 
him alone in the world to possess it.” 
“This,” said Irving, telling the story, “ is 
the little trinket on my watch chain.” 


pa 


acer 


“DON QUIXOTE "’—Drawn by Phil May 
a Biography.” 


Irving’s Pluck. 
sf Once at Edinburgh, during a perform- 
ance of The Merchant of Venice, the 
students of the university had been very 
tumultuous, and scarcely a word was heard 
of the first scenes. Suddenly the drop 
scene descended and the actor appeared. 
There was silence; then, with perfect 
good humour and firmness, he said that 
owing to some misunderstanding the first 
portion of the piece had not been heard 
by the audience, and that he was now 
going to recommence the whole from the 
beginning, And so it was done.” 
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By Percy Fitzgerald 


Irving and Toole. 
‘T we of the pleasant stories out of the 
many that could be told of the 
intimacy between Irving and Toole are 
narrated by Mr. Fitzgerald. Once, when 
visiting Stratford-on-Avon with Toole, he 
saw arustic sitting on a fence, whom they 
submitted to an interrogatory: “ That's 
Shakspere’s house, isn’t it?’ was asked 
innocently. “‘ Kes.” -‘‘ Ever been there?” 
“Noa.” | “How long has he been dead?” 
“Dunno.” “ What did he do?” “ Dunno.” 
“Did he not write?” “Oh yes, he did 
summat. “What was it?°" 7 “Well, I 
think he writ Boible.” 


A Practical Joke. 

AN pleasantry that both the 
= players once contrived in 
Scotland at the expense of an 
old waiter at an hotel is of a 
higher order of merit than such 
hoaxes usually offer. At this 
} country inn they had noted that 
| the spoons and forks seemed to 
| be of silver, and with some 
| 

| 


xem 


artfully-designed emphasis they 

questioned the waiter about the 
| property. As soon as he had 
| gone out they concealed all the 

plate, and having rung the bell 

Jumped out of the window, 

which was close to the ground, 
, and hid themselves in the shrub- 
bery.. The old man re-entered ; 
they heard his cries of rage and 
astonishment at the robbery 
and at the disappearance of the 
supposed thieves. He then 
rushed from the room to sum- 
mon the household. 


And the Result. 

The jokers crept back to the 
room, closed the window, 
drew down the blind, relighted 
the gas and their cigars, put 
each piece of silver back into 
its proper place, and sat down 
to wait for their bill. Ina few 
minutes the entire household 
was heard coming pell-mell to 
the dining room. ‘he door was 
flung open and—well, the con- 

f sternation upon the faces of 
these good people was worth a 
pension to see. 


Gladstone and Irving. 
The origin of the acquaint- 
ance between Irving and 
Mr. Gladstone,’ Mr. Fitzgerald 
says, “was an accidental en- 
counter in the street, when the 
latter with a sympathetic im- 
pulsiveness stopped Irving and introduced 
himself’ ‘later he was an assiduous fre- 
quenter at the Lyceum, and in his eighty- 
third year was seen in the stalls or behind 
the scenes in a little special corner near 
the prompter’s box following the course 
of Henry VIII. with unabated intercst.” 


LW 


uch are a few of the excellent anecdotes 
and stories to be found in Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s book. . All who admire the late 
actor should add the work to the shelves, 
which doubtless already contain many 
books on Sir Henry’s life and work. 
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“BRIGADIEIR GERARD” AT Tile IMPERIAL. 


The above 
charming 


photograph shows 
Miss Evelyn 
Millard as the 
Comtesse de 


Roquelaure in 
“Brigadier Gerard” 


Photographs by Ellis & Walery 
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This excellent 
photograph of 
Mr. Lewis Waller 
represents him as 
Brigadier Gerard in 
the first act of Sir 
A. Conan Doyle’s 
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aR SCENES FROM SIR A. CONAN 
DOYLE’S NEW PLAY. 
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ACT IV.—A FRENCH FARMHOUSE NEAR FONTAINEBLEAU 
Napoleon: Where is your coat? Good heavens, man! you have not lost it ? 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Captain Sabattier (7. S. B. Brereton), Brigadier Gerard (Mr, Lewis Waller), Napoleon (Mr. A 
E. George), Colonel Guérin (Mr. Eric Scott), General Caulaincourt (Mr. J. H. Irvti:e), Colonel Bron (Mr. Owen Roughwood), 
Major Olivier (Mr, Frank Woolfe) 
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Ellis & Watery 


ACT !IV.—A SCENE FROM THE END OF THE PLAY 
Comtesse: | have gained Gerard: What | can never deserve 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Napoleon (Mr. A. E. George), General de Caulaincourt (Mr J. H. Irvine), Comtesse de Recquelaure (Miss Evely: 
Millard), Brigadier Gerard (Mr. Lewis Waller), Captain Sabattier (Mr. S. B. Brereton), Colonel Bron (Mr. Spek Honehpoody. Major Olivier (Mr. rank Woolf) 
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BACK TO THE LAND. By Alfred Leete. 
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Typewriting by Wireless. 


n ingenious Yankee has just invented a device by which he 
can transmit a message, with or without the use of 
telegraph wires, from one keyboard, such as that of a linotype 
machine or a typewriter, to another corresponding set of keys 


at a distance, and the 
message will be mechani- 
cally received and recorded 
exactly as transmitted, in- 
cluding capitalisation, 
punctuation, and spacing. 
A human hand is required 
to start the message on 
its flight through space, 
but none is necessary to 
receive it, for the receiving 
machine, whether it be a 
linotype or a typewriter, is 
controlled as perfectly by 
the sender as though he 
were present at its side. 


ie * 


The Fine Art of Commis- 
sions. 
tis strange how the less 
prosperous look upon 
their wealthier neighbours 
as fair game for financial 
blood- sucking. In New 
York this state of affairs is 
strikingly apparent, and 
there is scarcely a wealthy 
man who escapes bemg 
victimised. Waithim the 
past ten years it has become 
so prevalemt im America 
that its wictums have at 
length come to recognise 
it asa conditiom of every- 
day life, am ewill which 1% is 
no we combating. -There 
is probably mot one house- 
hold owt of tem that is free 
from the depredation prac- 
tised wpon it by servants 
and business hangers-on. 


he fashionably-dressed man with a large wardrobe no more 
pretends to keep track of it than does the yachtsman 
attempt to keep track of the detailed expenses of his yacht. 


This gives the valet almost 
unlimited opportunities for 
appropriating clothes from his 
master’s outfit. There are 
many men, I read, in New 
York who pay for clothes that 
they never put on and possibly 
neyer even see. If the valet is 
not receiving bribes from the 
tailors he is quite likely taking 
articles of apparel belonging to 
his master and selling them to 
ready-made clothing stores or 
a much more convenient sarto- 
rial fence known as the misfit 
establishments. Even in the 
hiring of servants there is a 
recognised system of commis- 
sions. The butler, who is sup- 
posed to be the head of the 
household, in many cases con- 
siders it one of his perquisites 
or his privileges to be paid a 
commission by any new servant 
that may be employed under 
him. 


it 3 at 


“You can never support her 
on your present salary. Why 
did you marry her??? “She 
said she would die for me.” 


East 


Where visitors are afforded some splendid skating and sleighing in the season 


west 


A Mandalay Babu. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF CHAMONIX 


Chusseau-Flaviens 


IN WINTER 


SRE CL nes Fe | 
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A Page of 
Gossip. 


I came across the following letter, received by a lady in 

Mandalay some time ago: ‘“ Honored Madames, I was 
given to told by one bosom of a friend of mine that Honrd. 
Madames does wanting a first class No. one Cook, therefore I 


begs Honrd. Madames may 
very be pleased to convey 
upon my greasy shoulders 
this very good place (situa- 
tion) to be Cook job. 


it it 


Mutton ‘ Choffs.” 


2 ] was Cook job doings 

now larst since severn 
long ears. Honrd. Madms 
very kindly please to there- 
fore take me as trial for 
five or seven days to see 
how I can so well cook, I 
shakingly beg mostly to 
Honrd. Madms what I can 


cook to my knowledge 
comes ‘Mutton Chofls, 
‘Beef Sticks,’ ‘Minse Pies,’ 
‘Lamb Roast Sweet,’ 
‘“Tuffing too,’ ‘ Pricasse,’ 


*]llenarmode,’ Debil, etc: 
—and plenty lots more vill 
tell nuder time. I humbly 
most devoutedly begging to 
telling for Honrd. Madames 
kindly informasions that | 
was very good honestly 
outright true mans never 
take nothing from bazaar 
money, (only one two pice 
for vitalair) I was too 
honestly a mans. Honrd 
Madmes please to solicit 
my trial of cooking. 
Honored Madames surely 
will kindly to give to me 
this highly favoured job 
under your highness as to 
the sake of the present 
rising generation of my 
family as to 1 beg very 


low to tell you that plenty of mouths has to my got for to 
Therefore Hd. Madms will most surely take to pity 


support. 


s 


| Sie rex I AYRE WIL EM RERRE WOT IM IETS SE POTION 


A SCENE IN CHAMONIX 


Giving an illustration of the quaint perambulator-sleigh that is in use there 
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Chusseau-Flaviens 


upon my nine plitty childs.” ‘This delightful product of India 
is still looking for ‘cook job doings.” 


Will anyone oblige ? 
A Future Queen. 

learn from a contemporary 

that Princess Ena has 
received from first-class houses 
oflers—prayers, indeed—to be 
allowed the honour of making 
for her costly robes free of 
charge. Princess Ena,~ how- 
ever, is quite indignant, and she 
is determined that no tempta- 
tion whatsoever will induce her 
to become a walking adver- 
tisement. She resents, too, the 
implied insult in any reference 
to her alleged poverty. The 
French newspapers print extra- 
ordinary details of the simple 
life lived at Versailles in the 
very unroyal suite occupied by 
her mother and herself. The 
Princess and her party never ap- 
peared ata theatre or a concert. 
One story circulated is that she 
is making her religious retreat, 
deyoting herself to. meditation 
and the study of the Catholic 
faith, varied only by long lessons. 
in Spanish grammar, idiom, 
and pronunciation. As Queen of 
Spain she is determined to show 
herself wholly Spanish. 
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PORTRAIT STUDIES OF PRETTY WOMEN. 
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; MISS ETHEL MATTHEWS a 
As the Hon, Mrs. Colquhoun in All-of-a-Sudden Peggy at 

Wf, the Duke of York's Theatre. . Her brilliant.acting makes f) 

QQ, quite a feature of the part | 
2 me 


Lallie Charles 
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MISS ALEXANDRA CARLISLE 


Miss Carlisle is one of the handsomest young actresses on the stag2 
and made a big reputation for herself in Mr. Nat Goodwin's recent 


/ — 
}} “e 
productions at the Shaftesbury Theatre. She played the lead in / bg 
A Gilded Fool and in the revival of An American Citizen, and charmed rg i] { 
all by her exquisite gracefulness and ease of manner Yih. 


Dover Street Studios 
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PORTRAIT STUDIES OF PRETTY WOMEN. 


E.MIRIA, 
CROXTON 


These portraits are of Miss Ivy Millais and Miss Barbara Deane, and were taken by the Dover Street Studios 
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PORTRAIT STUDIES OF PRETTY WOMEN. 
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NANCY MALONE 


Miss Malone is the daughter of the popular stage manager at Daly's and till- 
recently charmed audiences at the Apollo with her delightfully fresh and naive 
rendering of Violet Brinton in ‘‘Mr. Popple” 


Lallie Charles 
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THE NEW VICEREINE OF INDIA. 


Lafayette 
THE COUNTESS OF MINTO 


From the day that Lady Minto set foot 


in India, as successor to Lady Curzon, she 


has been winning golden opinions for 
herself by her charm of manner and 
tact in playing the viceregal hostess 
to the varied multitudes of 


our Anglo-Indian Empire 


THE: TATLER 
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Y cousin Elsa interrupted me 
in my work to ask if I 
thought that books really 
mattered. I bade her to go 


away and to stop there, but she ignored 
this. 

“But, speaking sensibly,” she said, 

“do you think that books really matter?’ 

“No,” I replied firmly. 

“Then why do you write them?” 
aske d spitefully, 

““T was suiting my conversation to the 
person who happens to be wasting my 
time at the moment.” 

“You needn't be rude,” she said icily. 

“T wish that were true. To me some 
books do matter; to you no book ever has 
mattered or ever will matter. Nothing 
ever matters to you except your last lot of 
clothes, your last flirtation, and the money 
which you have lost at bridge—a game 
which you will never be able to play if 
you live to be a hundred and four.” 

“T have heard much nicer men than 
you are say that I. plaved rather well, but 
I quite agree with you that it is a mon- 
strous thing to make a lot of fuss about a 
silly copy of a six-shilling novel which you 
can get at a discount shop for almost 
nothing, especially as I never asked her to 
lend it to me.” 

“Try,” I said, ‘to cultivate the habit 
of beginning at the beginning. I know 
it’s not ladylike, but 
it’s useful. What's all = 
the trouble about?” 

“There was a-nice 
book called ‘ The Gates 


she 


of Hell.” Do youknow 
Bee?” 

“No; and;I never 
shall.” 


“Well, . I was. at 
Adeline’s and I saw 
that book lying there. 
Somebody had told me 
that it was not quite 
nice, and mamma had 
said she would rather I 
didn’t read it.” 

“So you borrowed 
it from Adeline?” 


Yes. - How: ': did 
you know? At least, 
L didn’t borrow it 


exactly, and ‘that is 
rather important con- 
sidering what has hap- 
pened. All I said was 
that I would take that 
book if she didn’t 
mind, and then she 
said that I could. 
Now, doesn’t that look 
as if she had given it 
to me?” 

“Not in the least. 
And you never 
thought so.” 

“Just at the time 
perhaps I didn’t. At 
least, I didn’t thank 
her much. Then when 
[I had got it home I 
began to read it and 
found it was just an 
ordinary, dull, nice 
book. So natur: ally I 
didn’t go on with it.” 

“Well, you run 
along and finish it 
now. Perhaps it will 
get worse before the 
end. They do some- 


“‘Not ‘ad ‘nuff experience! 


times, and I've got a good deal of work 
that I want to——” 

Elsa stamped her foot. ‘¢ Don't, you 
see that I want your advice?) And you 
can't give it to me till you know the facts. 
It's not my fault in the least bit this time. 
Do you know the middle one of the three 
Brockwells ? Of course you don’t. You 
never know anybody. Her name's Jane, 
and I've seen her play from the wrong hand 
on purpose, but she isn’t a bad sort Teally. 
She asked me to lend her ‘The Gates of 
Hell,’ and I was particularly careful to 
say that I should want it back again. So 
I was all right there, wasn’t I?” 

* All wrong, as usual. It was not your 
book to lend.” 

“What nonsense! A trashy novel isn’t 
like a diamond _ necklace. Anybody lends 
any book alw avs, whether it’s a borrowed 
book or not.’ 

“T° know? I 
never lend mine.” 

“Well, I don’t think Jane ought to 
have lent the book to Mrs. Jordan in the 
way she did. It wasn’t right. Mrs. Jordan’s 
got heaps and heaps of money and can 
buy any book or anything else she wants. 
Besides, I particularly told Jane that I 
wanted it: back. If you want to blame 
anybody blame Jane.” 

“T blame the whole 
You are a set-of thieves 


said. “ That’s why I 


of your crowd. 
all of you, and 


‘| fear you have not had enough experience” 
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W'y! I’ve ’ad ten places in the last month’’} 
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By Barry 
Paim. 


what 


ought 
happened next ?” 

“There is_ no 
Mrs. Jordan except that she’s so rich that 
she thinks nothing matters that you can 


to be locked up. Well, 


excuse whatever for 


she lent the book to 
Ada, who is the meanest cat on earth, 
and when Ada told her that she would 
probably forget to return it Mrs. Jordan 
had the cheek to say that it wouldn't 
matter, my dear child, and all that sort 
of thing. That was quite enough for Ada. 
Whenever she’s stopping at a house she 
steals all the stamps out of the box on the 
writing table. I’ve seen her at sales, too. 
Once she——” 

“Look here,” I said, “if you indulge 
yourseif in this particular kind of jabber 
one of these days you will be picking 
oakum, and it will take your manicurist 
all her time to get your hands’ right < again 
when you come out. Don’t go on with 
wild and probably unfounded charges 
against Ada. Just tell me about the book 
which Mrs. Jordan lent her.’ 

“Well, by bad luck Ada happened to 
meet Adeline, They went in for a sudden 
friendship, and Ada supposed that she 
ought to give Adeline something. She 
knew. that Mrs. Jordan would never worry 
about ‘ The Gates of Hell.’ ” 

“Tm not so sure about that.” 


buy. At any rate 


“Piease don’t be amusing. It does 
depress one so, and 

=y all I want is your 
advice, Ada gave 


Adeline the book, and. 
Adeline knew it was 
her own copy because 
of the pencil marks 
and of a dress pattern 
which she had put in 
as a marker. So 
Adeline has written 
me a letter. If she 
had ever even begun 
to think about being 
a lady she couldn't 
possibly have written 
that letter. I knowall 
about her. Her mother 
was simply——-” 


“No you don’t. 
Stick to the facts. You 
want to know what 


” 


you ought to do? 

“ OF course.” 

“Tell her what you 
have told me and 
apologise.” 

“That would’ be 
silly. I have written 
to say that I left the 
book in a cab and 
that I had been mean- 
ing to send her a new 
copy but that it had 
slipped my memory. 
Then I said that I was 
a little surprised at the 
tone that she took 
about such a trifle. I 
only wanted to see if 
you couldn’t have 
thought of some better 
lie. But you've got 
no imagination.” 

Then I. told her 
what I thought about 
cher, and she said she 
should never speak to 
me again. She always 
makes promises she is 
not prepared to perform. 
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\ The Charm of 
Switzerland. 
mehie journey 


from Paris to 
Geneva was long 
and tedious, but 
the brilliance of 
the Swiss sun as 
it fell upon placid 
Lac Leman and 
the snowy white- 
ness of Mont Blanc 
in the distance 
was sufficient to 
charm away all 
unpleasant effects 


Rebmnann 5; 
MR. PETER of the journey en 
: route. The air 
The inventor of milk chocolate 3 oe 
came stealing in 


through the hotel 
windows pure from the mountain tops and rich with the 
scent of flowers that grew in profusion upon the shores of 
the lake. 


Vevey. 
few little 
at the 
keen desire in 
towns and _ villages 


steamer excursions on the beautiful inland sea 
western end of which Geneva lies created a 
me to visit some of the sunny little 
round these shores. Of these 
Vevey is one of the most picturesque. It abounds 
in charming walks and short excursions, and 
perhaps one “of the most interesting of these is to 
the chocolate factory established by Mr. Peter more 
than a quarter of a century ago. 


Bringing the Milk. 
Surrounding Vevey is a very rich pasture district, 
whence comes the milk used in the manu- 
facture of Peter's chocolate. As I arrived at the 
chocolate factory, now many times its original size, 


I passed quite a ‘number of waggons, long and flat 


like a Lancashire lorry, that’ were loaded with 
churns: full of milk and driven by men in blue 
smocks. 


Cleanliness a Certainty. 


‘The firm is in contact with various communities 
in the country round about, by which they 
undertake to sell all their milk to the firm and 


to attend to all the regulations which safeguard 
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Romance 


“meat iImdustry. 


‘he health of the cattle and the consequent purity of the milk. 
At the factory a large contingent of inspectors are employed, 
whose duty it is to drive continually from village to village to 
pay surprise visits to see that all is in due order. 


A Palace of Purity. 


H ow my readers would revel in the spotless purity that meets 
the eye at every turn. The people seem to be divided up 
into two groups; one lot makes chocolate, the other scrubs and 
polishes the floors and appliances. The employés themselves 
take a personal pride and satisfaction in keeping everything 
clean. It was certainly a pleasure to me to see the fittings of 
ous and brass and the metal utensils of every kind that are 
left in their charge polished till they reflect everything pre- 
sented to them. ‘Everyone seemed content, brisk, and ‘busy ; 
’ the large windows were thrown widely open and the splendid 
mountain air rushed freely in. 


A Valuable Nutritive. 


An now for the chocolate. This as is well known 1s a pre- 

paration of the “cocoa bean,” the seed of the chocolate 
tree. Its scientific designation, meaning “food of the gods,” 
sufficiently indicates its desirable properties. So that in Peter’s 


milk chocolate we have a combination of three of the most 
valuable of known food substances—milk, sugar, and chocolate 
—in a compound as palatable as it is nutritious. 


SWISS PASTURE AND STREAM 
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A VIEW OF VEVEY 


A Boon for the Sportsman. 
eters milk chocolate is therefore not only 
one of the most delicious, wholesome, and 
nourishing sweetmeats—one that no mother 


need hesitate to distribute liberally among 
inmates of her nursery—but it is at the 


same time the most compact and convenient 
form in which nourishment can be carried 
by all who engage in exercises involving 
severe muscular exertion. 


Beware of Imitations. 
he success of Peter's milk chocolate has 
led to its being widely imitated, but 
it can safely be asserted that the pioneer 
in this branch of industry still easily main- 
tains his reputation as the leading manu- 
facturer of an article often imitated but 
neyer excelled. There were Swiss chocolate 
factories established in Switzerland long 
before Mr. Peter founded his business at 
Vevey, but since he did not invent milk 
chocolate until 1867 it is evident that -no 
one can have made it prior to that date and 
that all other manufacturers’ products sold 
under the same name are imitations. 
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THE STORY OF THE CAMBRIDGE 


By S. J. M. Sampson (President). 


SOCIETY. 


Mason & Basebe 


Na rsia 3 the members of the Cambridge Union appearing in the above photograph are Messrs. C. W. Lowther, F. D. Livingstone, R. M. S. T. Momber, 
S. J. M. Sampson (president), P. T. R. Bashford, H. A. Hollond, A. F. O. Morgan (vice-president), A. P. Hughes Gibb (secretary), R. H. L. Somerset, 


Early History. 


“he Cambridge Union Society was 
founded in “1815 by the combination 
of three earlier societies, and for some 
time occupied rooms in Petty Cury. Its 
early history was not uneventful, for in 
the early records of the society we read 
that on the eyening of March 24, 1817, its 
debate was interrupted by the entrance 
of the proctors, who laid on its members 
the commands of the vice-chancellor to 
disperse and on no account to resume their 
discussions. A deputation from the 
society immediately Paste upon the vice- 
chancellor, who ex “pressed his determina- 
tion not to permit the society to continue 
its debates on political, literary, or any 
other subjects. Dr. Whewell, late Master 
of Trinity, was the president at the time. 
A dignified remonstrance was drawn up 
and presented to the authorities, but in 
vain, and the society carried on as a 
reading club for the next four years, at 
the end of which it was allowed to 
resume its debatés ~ but ‘only on the 
tyrannous condition that it should not 
discuss any political subject of a date 
later than the year 1800. 


A School of Oratory. 


The next move was. to the room which 
is now the theatre of the. A.D.C., 

the society remained until 1850, 

when it’ occupied a_ disused Wesleyan 
chapel in Green Street: Perhaps it is 
during this early period of its history that 
the society seems to have afforded to the 
largest number of men afterwards distin- 
guished their first’ oratorical triumphs. 
We read of great speeches by such men as 
Lord Macaulay, Praed, Charles Austin, 
Alexander Cockburn, IL ord Lytton, (Arch- 
bishop) ‘Trench, Monckton’ Milnes (late 
Lord Houghton: Tennyson, S. H. Walpole, 
and Arthur Hallam. Later -we come’ to 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt, Sir John 
Manners, the present Master of Trinity, Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan, Sir John Gorst, Sir 
Richard Webster, and Sir Charles Dilke, 
all. of whom spoke frequently. These 
Green Street debates were exciting affairs. 


where 


R. Burrows, W. L. P. Float 


Muscular Persuasion. 
hose of my readers who are familiar 
with an old book called “ Sketches 
from Cambridge”? may remember a story 
of a debate at which a Radical member 
threatened a Tory, who was addressing 
the House, with a decanter of water. 
Thereupon the president put a motion 
for the offender's expulsion, which was 
carried, and the Tonics set about the 
execution of the sentence with such vigour 
that in a trice the Radicals were swept 
pell- mell into the street and Toryism 
reigned supreme. 


The Debate of To-day. 


~o-day a debate is a very formal affair. 
Enter a procession led by the pre- 
sident, who ascends his throne, from 
which the motion is read out and the 
first speaker put “in possession of the 
House.” It is very rarely that there is any 
great excitement ; everything is orderly, 
perhaps too orderly-—a model for ‘‘ another 
place.” The present premises of the Union 
may now be said to include most that is 
essential to a large club. The debating 
hall has excellent acoustic properties «nd 
will accommodate about 900 people. ‘The 
dining-room, possessing an eff-cient cuisine, 
is a fairly recent and a real addition ; 
the drawing and smoking rooms have 
recently been improved and now are very 
comfortable and well lit. 


Some Famous Names, 


()ccasionally a public meeting is held in 

the debating hall, open to all the 
university. Only a month ago a meeting 
was held there at which Lord Roberts 
addressed nearly 1,000 enthusiastic under- 
graduates on military matters. It would 
be impossible to set out in full a list of 
the now distinguished men who have 
taken part in debates since the present 
debating hall was built. Several of them 
have recently attained distinction, others 
have long been famous. Such are Mr. 
3alfour, Mr. Augustine Birrell, Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
and Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
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The Library. 


Not the least of the attractions of the 
club is a very well-stocked library of 


over 30,000 volumes, steadily increased 
every term. Every imaginable periodical 
and newspaper is at the disposal of its 


members in one part or another of the 
premises, and there is one room devoted 
to silence and correspondence. The various 
suggestions for improving the rooms often 
provoke lively discussion at private busi- 
ness meetings. . A large and efficient staff, 
the head of which is a model of chief 
clerks, contribute largely to the comfort of 
the members. Lately the society has 
received gilts of portraits of a number 
of distinguished members, among them a 
handsome autographed engraving of the 
King which his’ Majesty has graciously 
presented to the society. 
a3 ok 

An Undergraduate’s Point of View. 
“T hese. are the things which make it as 

universal as the university itself and 
distinguish it more than anything else 
from the unions of some other universities, 


which mean only the undergraduates 
assembled. To the junior members of the 
university the Union means, firstly, the 
representative debating society and, 


secondly, the first club in Cambridge. 
It is democratic in the best sense of that 
much - abused word. Here the under- 
graduate may acquire a taste for public 
questions and may be encouraged to an 
intelligent study of subjects which, if not 
studied till later in life, he would not 
approach from so unprejudiced a point of 
view. Here, too, he may learn io appre- 
ciate those who differ from him and 
may develop the critical faculty. If he 
reaches office he may learn something 
of the handling of men and things and 
something of the art of gauging and 
even controlling public opinion. All this 
is in addition to the art of oratory. Real 
oratory, as distinguished from the de bating 
faculty, few may attain, but other and not 
less valuable lessons are within the reach 
of all who take part in the manifold acti- 
vities of the Union Society at Cambridge. 
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AN EQUIVOCAL OFFER. By Will Owen. 


Footpad: Now then, guv’nor, yer money or yer life 
Famous Author: All right, my good man, you may take my life, but it’s an advance copy 
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UNICE was a 

girl of eigh- 
4 teen, and one 

for whom I felt 
Mark the word admira- 
tion. I do not use the term in its cut- 
and-dried definition of the sixpenny pocket 
dictionary, “esteem,” this I did not feel, 
but admiration for. her utter fearlessness 
even in her most lawless adventures—and 
for her beauty. She possessed a weird, 
almost uncanny, loveliness. Though bred 
amid the perfumed luxury of Maylair she 
seemed a being apart, scarcely connected 
with her surroundings. No fashionable 
gown, it mattered not with what cunning 
fitted to the reed-like form, could conceal 
the restless motion and ceaseless undula- 
tions of the Naiad. The thick black hair 
and fathomless depths of her green blue 
eyes but accentuated the suggestion. Her 
brother was a close friend and_ school- 
fellow of mine, and I had known Eunice 
ever since her childhood, having alter 
nately scolded and 
consoled her in all 
her childish misde- 
meanours. It had 


f 
t 
thus come about that, 


much admiration. 


being a painter and 
having made sea- 
scape my speciality, 
Eunice had posed 
for me—when I could 
persuade her to be 
1 irst as a fisher 
maid, her black hair 
flowing wind-tossed 
about her neck, row- 
ing fearlessly to the 
rescue of her father’s 
fishing smack, then 
as my famous “ Mer- 
maid,’ and lastly, 
now that she had 
grown into impelling 
womanhood, as a 
Siren. 

I was sitting at 
my easel one tem- 
pestuous afternoon in 
March waiting her | 
coming. The subject | 

; 
| 
} 
| 


on the canvas before 
me was a shipwreck. 
Two-thirds of the ! 
vessel was sunk f 
beyond the reach of — |] 
human eye, the prow I 
only remained above 
the angry waves. | 
Over the  mast’s 
head, — silhouetted 

against a background 
of sullen sky, fluttered 

two seagulls, shriek- 

ing and moaning, 

hypocritical mourners 

of the sea. Cling- k 
ing to the prow 
of the shipwrecked 
schooner, her arms 
twined — lovingly 
about the already 
rotting timbers, was 


“The Tatler’s” 
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Tale 
SIREN 


UN 


By Ethel Bret Harte. 


a Siren. She laughed in fiendish glee as 
she gazed seductively upon the figure of 
a man prone lifeless upon the wave- 
washed deck. 

A slight shuffling ‘outside, followed 
by a timid knock at my door, startled my 
reve ies. 

“Come in,” I said querulously. (It 
was not her knock.) 

A small, slight boy, piteously ragged, 
stood before me, his hat pulled down over 
his eyes. 

“Well, what do you want, my lad?” 
I said compassionately. 

“Please, sir, | heard as ‘ow you wanted 
a model for some sea pittur, and as I was 
just a-goin’ to run away to sea I thought 
as ‘ow you might like me.’ 

“Don't you know it’s very wicked to 
tun away?” I said sternly, though I could 
scarcely restrain my laughter. The boy 


shrank away from me as though I had 
struck him. 
‘Never mind, my lad, 


”T added hastily, 
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Johnstone,” 


Tw ould not hurt you; let me see your 
face.” There was a moment of hesitation, 
then the hat came off with a jerk—and I 
beheld the elfish: face of my Siren. 

“Eunice,” I cried angrily, “what do you 
mean by coming out in such clothes ; ‘are 
you mad? It is high time you put by 
these childish pranks.’ 

“Tt isn’t a prank,” she protested hotly. 
“Tam going to run away this time, no 
fooling. They want me to marry Colonel 
she continued breathlessly, 
“and I won't have him, and. last night 
papa said he would give me until this 
afternoon to make up my mind; he was 
in an awful rage and so,” she concluded 
with a dramatic shrug,‘ I just came away ; 
that’s all.” 

“But Colonel Johnstonesis old enough 
to be your grandfather,” | cried with 
indignation, quite forgetting that I was 
nearly that age myself. 

faviesal know,’ * said the little sailor, 
bravely trying to control the twitching of 
her adorable mouth. 

soba ate nrdss1-tO 
go right away—only 
somehow Is felt 1 
wanted to say good- 
bye to you—you've 
always been kind to 
me.” 

“Tunice,” I cried, 
my arms out- 
stretched, “if you go 
Ishall go with you; 
I will not allow you 
togoalone. Dearest, 
[know Iam an old 
man-—but I love you. 
God knows. how 
much! Come to me, 
sweetheart.” Then 
for one blissful 
moment I held her 
close. 

“But, George,” 
she murmured in a 
stifled voice 
against my coat, “it 
would not be quite 
~—er — conventional, 
would it?” 

“Dearest,” I said 
as I bent my lips to 
hers, “will you be 
my wile?” 

“Yes,” she an- 
swered with content- 
ment; then’ after a 
pause added with 
somewhat embar- 
rassed bravado— 

“George, I. hope 
you won't be angry ; 
1 didn’t intend to run 
away at all, and it’s 
alla lie about papa, 
and these: clothes are 
only fancy dress for 
Mrs. Meredith’s ‘rag 
party’ to-night ; but, 
George, I thought 
you never would ask 


“Eunice,” | cried angrily, ''what ao you mean by coming out in such clothes , me.” 
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A-PRACTICAL RESPONSE By Tom Browne. 


< Se 


New Minister: I’m glad to see my sermon on charity met with so practical a response. Members of — the 
congregation were dropping money into the box all through the sermon 

Sidesman: Oh no, sir. You see ours is a_penny-in-the-slot meter, and we should have been in darkness if 
we hadn’t attended to it 
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MOTOR 


Trap-making. : 
n the merry springtime, when the birds 
take twigs and straws to build their 
little nests, the Surrey policeman also 
waxes active and builds his roadside 
bowers, whereby to trap the unsuspecting 
motorist. Some of the early birds of the 
force caught fine fat “ worms” last week by 
their skilfully-arranged traps on the Ports- 
mouth and other much-frequented roads ; 
and judging by the results obtained thus 
early in the season there will be rich hauls 
made in the home counties this year. The 
chief constable of Surrey has already been 
provided by the county with a filty-guinea 
coat, and mention of this garment pro- 
duces the same effect on motorists that a 
red rag does on a bull, for they contend 
that their fines have been applied to the 
purchase of this extravagant article, and 
every fresh fine inflicted will no doubt go 
towards adding more gold braid to the 
garment. 


No Relief. 
t is more than probable now that with 
the vast increase in the number of 
motorists, and with so little being done to 


Those on the look-out at Cordingley’s Motor Car Exhibition will find on the Lanchester stand a most luxurious six-seated landau 


A feature of this car is the extremely wide side entrance, which 
enables the passenger to enter or leave the carriage with the utmost comfort 


finished in blue, with white relieving line and nickel fittings. 


cope with the dust nuisance, there will be 
much public outcry against: motorists. in 
various districts this year, with the inevit- 
able result that the police will be asked to 
busy themselves by trapping drivers, and 
thus help to lower the local rates. It is 
human nature to seek revenge of some 
sort, and many good people think it is a 
very sensible way of checking the ardour 
of motorists to fine them heavily for every 
little breach of the regulations, and apply 
a large part of the resulting fines to the 
relief of the local rates, now and again in 
the generosity of their hearts setting aside 
£50 or so for the personal adornment of 
the local chief of the police. Nor can any 
immediate change be hoped for as it is 
now tolerably certain that the existing Act 
will not be altered for some considerable 
time. 


Tiffs in the Trade. 

Qu >a number of little tiffs have lately 
been causing trouble in the motor 

world. One distinguished manufacturer 

having asked another head of a large 

concern for the total output of his cars was 


refused the information ;'and this refusal 
led to an exchange of sarcasms which 
have left a very unpleasant effect. The 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
‘Traders, too, has been at loggerheads with 
the proprietors, of the Agricultural Hall 
show. Of older standing are the disputes 
which have arisen over the six-cylinder 
engine, the horizontal engine, the solid 
tyre, the steam car, the date of the shows, 
and various other things upon which people 
are entitled to hold opinions, though they 
should not endeavour to force these 
opinions unasked upon people who have 
different views. 


Easter Tours. 
“T*he wise motorist will ere now have 
decided in his own mind whether he 
will take a tour at Easter or not, and. le 
should not delay in selecting the district to 
be visited. The weather at Easter is 
usually of an unsettled nature, but the 
risk is well worth taking, for one or two 
fine days on the road at this 
period of the year will compen- 
sate for a great deal of bad 
weather. The owner of a fast 


THE LANCHESTER LANDAU 


car or the man of leisure will probably take 
his vehicle across Channél and have a high- 
speed run down through France to Paris, 
or mayhap on to the Riviera or to Biarritz. 
Tor the majority, however, runs nearer 
home will be selected, or perhaps a trip 
to Scotland or Ireland may be taken. 
Springtime is delightful for the apprecia- 
tive tourist, and the modern well-equipped 
car gives the occupants adequate protec- 
tion against practically any weather that 
may be encountered. 


Anarchists and Queen Margherita. 
Some of the sensational papers in America 
have hinted that.Anarchist plots are 
being hatched there for the discomfiture of 
Queen Margherita of Italy if she carries 
out her intention of travelling there this 
year by automobile. It has even been 
rumoured that the tour is likely to be 
abandoned for this reason. We can hardly 
believe that even the most depraved 
Anarchist would think of doing hurt to the 
gentle lady who is suffering from a great 
sorrow brought on her by the act of other 
Anarchists, 
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_ British-built Carriages. 
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Car News + 
and Gossip. 


t is sure to interest many of my readers to 
know that Messrs. Sayers and Co., the 
well-known automobile carriage-builders, 
have just opened magnificent and very 
accessible premises at go, Wandsworth 
Road. They are reached by motor car 
from Victoria in five minutes and from 
Piccadilly Circus in ‘ten. Messrs. Sayers 
and Co. are exhibiting at Cordingley’s 
Motor Car Exhibition at stand No. 306 in 
the gallery, and their display should attract 
much attention owing to the high quality 
of the workmanship. 


Suspicious Bargains. 
Coenuine 6-h.p. Rotter; solid tyres, horn, 
tail lamp, two speeds; good as 


-new; for sale. Owner going in for a larger 


car.” This type of announcement is pretty 
frequent just now, and lots of unwary 
people no doubt will rush to buy up 
wretched cars which are completely out of 
date and which at their very best were 
only of the poorest 
quality. There is 
always a certain 
amount of — risk 
attendant upon 
the purchase of 
any second-hand 
car even when of 
a well - known 
make and but a 
few years old; 
infinitely greater 
is the risk when 
the car bears a 
practically un- 
known name and 
is sold without 
being overhauled 
by a competent 
and impartial en- 
gineer. Skilled 
advice should 
always be taken 
in these matters. 


Motor ’Bus Boom. 
“T° he motor ‘bus, 

though much 
despised at the 
outset by experts 
in other forms of 
transport, seems to 
be giving a good 
deal of thought to them just now, and 
many authorities will eventually have to 
revise their opinions on the matter. At 
the same time the motor ‘bus is far from 
perfect, and already the repair bills for 
some of the vehicles must be very con- 
siderable. On greasy days, too, they have 
a playful habit of swerving into lamp- 
posts and street shelters, and various little 
marks of their attention are to be found 
in the streets of London. But improve- 
ment is being made yery rapidly. 


Motor Burglars. 
“Lhe police in Paris are now looking 
for a very smart set of burglars who 
appear to have several automobiles in 
their service. They have bodily removed 
heavy safes from various premises and 
taken them to their workshops to be 
opened’ at leisure. This is a much 
cleaner method than that of blowing up 
the door of the safe where it stood, for the 
force of .the explosion has in several 
instances done considerable injury to the 
adjacent property as well as disintegrating 
a few of the burglars themselves, 
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Laces for Use and Buttoms 


Side Fastenings. 


EVIEWING the fashions of the 
winter season and comparing 
them with those of the coming 
spring and summer, one is chiefly 

struck by their similarity, considering 
them in their broad lines. Indeed, the 
attitude of women towards certain styles 
has been almost passionate of late. Even 
the difficult Empire garments she wor- 
shipped as much as she dared, and often, 
it must be confessed, against her better 
judgment, but the corselet skirt and its 
half-sister, the princess robe, 


held her in thrall from the first, pees 


and there seems every likelihood 
of the popularity of these two 
styles continuing throughout the 
spring and summer. Certain 
modifications and variations 
have crept in, however, which 
to the expert serve to differen- 
tiate between December's frock 
and April’s. For instance, an 
ultra-smart French model exe- 
cuted in leaf-brown cloth fastens 
down the side with velvet 
buttons in the most attractive 
manner possible.. Cross - way 
bands of material. border the 
skirt, and are repeated upon 
the bodice in the form of a 
berthe. The sleeves are elbow, 
and a tiny lace yoke outlined 
with chenille and silk em- 
broidery finishes this charming 
gown. 


Novel Details. 


he side fastening is charac- 
teristic of several of the 
later creations in this genre, and 
is varied in every way that 
fancy can suggest, the govern- 
ing idea being, it seems, that it 
should be visible. Thus not | 
only buttons but eyelet holes 
and laces are employed. It goes 
without saying that only the 
specially gifted in the matter of 
figure should essay this latter 
style, which, moreover, the home 
dressmaker should rigorously 
eschew. A novel bolero was 
made with three pleats across 
the front, terminating in straps 
at the left side, where they 
buttoned. 


The Versatile Sleeve. 


f the sleeves of the moment 
it may assuredly be said 
that their form is legion and 
adapted to the. requirements of 
all tastes and shoulders. The 
short sleeve continues high in 
favour and reaches just above 
the elbow or an inch or two 
below. It is finished off in the 
neatest and simplest manner possible— 
a plain band of material, a turn-back cuff, 
a tight silk pleating—the flummery that 
formerly pleased us having passed away 
with last year’s snows. To the practical 
mind, however, the long sleeve will always 
appeal more strongly than its pretty 
cousin, and also, alas! in a climate like 
ours, much may be said for it on the plea 
of warmth. It continues full at the top 
and a galon-bordered cuff completes it. 


Porcelain Buttons. 


n tailor-made garments a novelty is a 
coat and skirt in which the skirt is 
fuller than usual, ornamented with three 
broad stitched bands of material arranged 
scallopwise round the lower part of the 
skirt and finishing with buttons on either 
side of the centre breadth. The coat to 
be worn with it was truly quaint and 
took one back, as so many of to-day’s 
fashions do, to the days of one’s extreme 
youth. It was quite loose except for the 
faintest shaping in the ‘under arm seam 


A USEFUL SPRING FROCK 


pale tan cashmere, trimmed taffetas frills and velvet 


and reached barely to the hips, being 
fastened across the front with two huge 
porcelain buttons. The fronts were rounded, 
and from the lower. button started three 
rows of trimming similar to that on the 
skirt; they were carried round to either 
side of the back breadth of the coat, which 
was cut with a short-waisted effect, and 
had two of the porcelain buttons in what 
seemed to be the middle but what was 
really the legitimate Empire waist. 
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eneralities 


for Ornament. 


The Multiplication of Models. 


“Things that are in fashion are always 
delightful even when they ‘do not 
suit us, but of the present-day hats it may 
justly be said that it is years since such 
universally becoming styles were worn. 
Of course, first and foremost, the woman 
with the small head has been considered, 
and many of those dainty French confec- 
tions which look good enough to eat would 
look ridiculous on many people, but the 
picture hat is also to the fore. The size of 
the popular mushroom may be regulated 
according to liking, and feathers, 
7 the most becoming form of 
trimming for old or young, are 
ubiquitous. The French sailor 
in its most varied forms is still 
with us, and is both smart and 
serviceable. One style there is, 
however, which only appeals 
to a few, and that is the hat 
with the satin crown. There is 
something theatrical, something 
garish, about it which- offends 
the finer taste and makes it 
seem more suited to a principal 
boy in a burlesque than to a 

| modern élégante. 


| Be te 
Pearls and Old Paste. 


“The single string of pearls 

worn with an antique 
brooch is returning to favour 
for day wear. Nothing is more 
becoming to the average 
woman be she young or old. 
Luckily good pearls are un- 
mistakable, and the beautiful 
strings sold by the Parisian 
Diamond Company are in great 
request as they are quite un- 
rivalled by any others. They 
are, in fact, to all intents and 
purposes the real thing, and yet 
can be worn without any sense 
of responsibility. 


Tortoiseshell Hat Pins. 


he smartest hat pins are 
those with round ball or 


pear-shaped heads of light 
tortoiseshell highly _ polished. 
The same idea in amber is 


also to be commended worn in 
conjunction with light-coloured 
combs. The latter, by the way, 
are increasing very much in 
favour, and even. dark-haired 
women are adopting them in 
the new Spanish and Empire 
styles for indoor or evening 
wear. 


New Trimmings. 
Striped moire silks are amongst 
the latest novelties for 
dress trimmings, whilst oxidised effects 
or tiny gold beads are introduced into 
many of the newer embroideries. Tassels 
and loosely - plaited mohair braids in 
self colours look well on evening coats 
whether of cloth or dyed shantung silk. 
Directoire models even display pendant 
seals, and pipings and _ frills of black 
satin are extensively used on_ light 
materials. Properly used they give effective 
completeness to the dress. 


DEE LAR ore. 
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GOWNS AND | GENERALITIES-—continued. 


Woman's Crowning Glory. 
WAN good head of hair is so inestimable a 
boon that it is strange to note how 
many women seem to neglect those every- 
day attentions to their tresses which can 
alone ensure its remaining in a condition 
of health and Juxuriance. And here I 
should like to put in a word for the 
artificial transformation as a preventive 
measure, for there is no doubt that these 
capital inventions are invaluable inas- 
much as they afford to one’s own much- 
waved and ironed tresses a much-needed 
opportunity for rest. 


Where to Get Artificial Tresses. 


“]* he International Hair Company is indeed 

a boon to women ‘in general because 
not only does it provide transforma- 
tions, fringes, and artilicial tresses of every 
kind but its prices are most moderate, 
especially when the cost is compared with 
their natural aspect and genuine excellence 
of quality. Tor sportswomen the Interna- 
tional Hair Company actually supplies an 
admirable little fringe for 6s. 6d., but for 
general wear there is absolutely nothing 
better than this firm’s ideal fringe on fine 
lace foundation for 15s. 6d. The trans- 
formations are equally good and propor- 
tionately inexpensive ; indeed, the cata- 
logue is a work worthy the thoughtful 
perusal of every woman, be her tresses 
scanty or plentiful. The firm’s address is 
10, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 
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Concerning Skirts. 


The fulness which recently distinguished 
the fashionable skirt has disappeared ; 
the majority are cut circular or umbrella 
shape, and even when this is not the case 
they are so managed that no suggestion 
of fulness shall appear over the hips. The 
front. panel is almost invariably en 
évidence oth in the corselet and the 
ordinary pleated walking ckirt. <A 
popular example of the Jatter, however, 
just reverses this theory, the front panel 
being pleated whilst the back and sides 
are plain and skilfully gored so as to 
ensure a pronounced flare at the bottom. 


Our Eighteenth 


RULES* FOR: THIS ~-SERLES 

1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from Janu- 
ary 3. THE Tarier will give to the solver 
who solves correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 
and 42 respectively to those who solve 
the next largest number. No one can win 
more than one first, second, or third prize 
in the year. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must 
-be guessed exactly. Tor the lights or cross- 
bars two alternative guesses may be sent, 
but only in the event of no competitor 
solving the ‘thirteen acrostics according 
to the answers prearranged by the Editor 
will other solutions be considered. It 
should be noted that when lights do not 
all contain an equal number of letters 
the latter increase or diminish in number 
systematically. 

3. All solutions should bear at the top 
of the page in large print letters a pseudo- 
nym of not more than twelve letters. 


Some American Ideas. 


mart Americans are evincing a decided 

weakness for smocked elfeéts in lieu 
of gaugings in connection with crépe de 
chine, mousseline de soie, eolienne, and 
kindred materials whose tendency is to 
fall into close and graceful folds. Tussore 
and shantung silks being amongst the 
“dead certainties” for spring and summer 
wear will, no doubt, come in for their full 
share of this treatment. 


\ 
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Chic coiffure at the International Hair Company's 


A New Lace. 


otton braid commingled with a coarse 
type of soutache goes to the fashioning 
of the newest lace, which is known as Irish 
cord point. Elaborate hand stitchery fills 
in the intervening spaces, and in the form 
of complete robes, trimmings, and blouses 
it is certain to be largely in demand. It 
harmonises admirably with linen frocks. 
Motifs of white cotton braid, chiefly in the 
form of marguerites with solid crochet 
centres, adorn many of the lace boleros 
and blouses which are being prepared for 
wearing with corselet skirts. 


Evening Millinery. 
ery smart little toques for evening wear 
are being evolved from bright-hued 
tulle arranged in folds and quillings and 
supplemented by monstrous ospreys. A 
deep bright shade of green with vivid 
violet trimmings is essentially chic if 
daring. 


St. James’s Court. 


{ there be a pleasure in reading about 
the grand houses of other people there 
is a certain luxury in scanning a little 
booklet that has been forwarded to me 
which tells of the delights of living in 
St. James's Court, one of those aggrega- 
tions of modern flats in the neighbourhood 
of Buckingham Palace which are doing 
something to solve the problem of living 
in a great city where the servant question 
is one of constant difficulty. The little 
book gives an impression that life might 
vo very smoothly in such surroundings, 
and the illustrations aflord evidence that 
the surroundings are pleasant to the eye.” 
Copies of the booklet may be had from 
the resident manager. 


An Enjoyable Week-end. 


The handsome dining-rooms at the 

Royal Hotel, Matlock Bath,» pre- 
sented a charming scene on Saturday 
evening, and the after-dinner concert was 
very much appreciated by the large 
gathering of visitors. The Fango di 
Battaglia (hot volcanic mud) cure for rheu- 
matism, gout, and sciatica is attracting 
many sufferers from these painful com- 
plaints, while in cases of neuritis the Fango 
has scored distinct successes. The baths 
are attended by in and out patients, and 
intending visitors to Matlock Bath who 
for various reasons do not put up at the 
hotel may be glad to realise that they can 
obtain all the advantages of the excellent 
medical baths, the only condition being 
that they must first consult the physician 
in attendance and be guided by his advice. 
This rule applies equally to massage, which 
is only given by the doctor's prescription. 


Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


- Only one answer can be allowed on one sheet 


and the sheets should be halves of note 


paper. 


4. Answers to Acrostic 13, addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, THe Tar er, Great 


Double Acrostic No. 13 
(Eighteenth Series) 

| A noble regiment of faine. 

From danger they have never run. 


In Egypt, the Crimea, and 
Peninsula their laurels won. 


1. His forehead seamed with anxious thought 
As to him fresh reports were brought. 
He left his royal mountain home, 
Let's say, for change of air. 
For he had heard a British force 
Would shortly visit there. 
3. His outward mien, his bearing tco, 
Were not delightful to the view. 
| 4. And born and bred within a country wild, 
Rank ignorance and superstition’s child, 
Small wonder if, where there's so little scope, 
He be a sneering, captious misanthr_pe. 
5. Thus causing to his relatives and friends 
That pain on which such waywardness depends. 


n 
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London, F.C.,’’ must be 
later than first post on 


New 
delivered 


Street, 
not 


Monday, April 9. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 10 
(Eighteenth Series) 


Teg: E R N 
23.0 BIG L A 
BU obese Rata eZ 
4. M A B E E 
5 B I A Ss 


Correct answers to No. 10 have been received from: 
A. E. H., Aggio, Alnwick, Ashbury, Almeria, Aitchie, 
Abbess, Bub, Bimbo, Bercon, Beginner, Bicho Feo, 
Badger, Bryn, Blackie, Cross-jack, Colleen, Clover, 
Coclic, Corrib, Caldan, Cuthbert, Child, Comfcrt, Chance, 
Dita, Dumps, Dumnorix, Doune, Daddy, Dignity, Edina, 
Enos, Eastwind, Espana, Elis, Es, erance, Ebor, Egmont, 
Floski, Freda, Fluffy, Foricas, Fish-cake, Geomat, 
Glevum, Godfrey, Glycin, Hope, Hati, Hecila, Ignota, 
Jasmin, Justina, Joker, Jacko, Judy, Joey B., Kamsin, 
Keys, Ko, Kwati, Lorelei, Lawson, Lannie, Marie, Mother- 
bunch, Mudjekeewis, Manuscript, Mink, M. L. H., Mars, 
Maelfran, Mrs. Pinap, Nibs, Owlet, Oak, Puck, Phanta, 
Pop, Poor Mama, Pcglet, Quixot, Quill, Roma, Rehtam, 
Rita, St. Quentin, Segontium, Sheward, Southover, She, 
Sunny Jim, Skerry, Saxon, Strathdon, Square, Stede, 
St. X., Toddy, Topsy, Truth, Tamworth, Theoc, Tobias- 
John, Ubique, Victor, Vinna, Violette, Waimate, Wyst, 
Wimble, Workitout, Wilcet, Wilmer, Yoko, Yellow, Zeus, 
Zyzy, Zenas. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Friday, April 6, and Monday, April 23 
General Contango Days—Monday, April 9, and Tuesday, April 24 
Pay Days—Wednesday, Apri! 11, and Thursday, April 26 
Consols—Wednesday, April 4 


Bank Rate, Four per Cent. 


Uninteresting Markets. 
Stagnation unrelieved characterised the last week of the 

nineteen days’ Stock Exchange account. To the un- 
certainty arising out of the spinning out of the Algeciras 
Conference must be added that in regard to the future of South 
Africa, aggravated by the latest indiscretion of the new Govern- 
ment’s enfant terrible, the Under Secretary for the Colonies. 
Cheap money is a long while coming. The Bank reserve went 
up only £353,000 last week to 29 millions, there having been 
some expansion in the note circulation. Consols have been 
hanging fire, and so has the Home 
Railway market, where special flatness 
has developed in the Underground 
stocks. Metropolitan lost 2} on the 
account at 764, having come down 
from roo as the top price of 1905, 
while District fell 3 to 271 as com- 
pared with last year’s 424. So much 
for electrification as a bull point! 
The possibility of a gigantic coal 
strike is still hanging over the Ameri- 
can Railway market t, and business has 
been reduced to a minimum accord- 
ingly. The Trunk traffic, showing 
£5,003 increase, was about half what 
the market went for, and the junior 


issues Sere 
“The first annual meeting of the 
Spassky Copper Company, at 
which the chairman set the value of 
four millions sterling to the proved 
ore in the Yuspenssky mine and gave 
a most encouraging account of the 
coal deposits, was followed by a rally 
in the shares to 73, but the Rio Tinto 
dividend of ee Ae 80 per cent. 
for the year, provoked realisations and 
a consequent fractional fall in the 
quotation. The arrangement of the 
mining account disclosed a consider- 
able bear position in Kaffirs, and there 
is little doubt that Paris is largely 
committed on the same tack. 


The Rand and Western Australia. 
] am so convinced of the fallacy of 
the suggestion that the employ- 
ment of Chinese labour in the Trans- 
vaal has involved the displacement of 
white workmen that | commend to 
the perusal of everyone interested 
in the question the exceedingly tem- 
perate article in the current issue of 
“ The Statist,” in which Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s comparison of the working 
costs on the Rand and at the Ivanhoe mine is analysed. In 
Western Australia all the labour employed is white whereas 


in the Transvaal the staffs of the producing mines during 
1905 averaged 13,177 whites (skilled), 80,525 Kaffirs, and 


35,012 Chinese. These 129,314 men handled 13,502,062 tons 
of ore of the average value of 29s. 8d. per ton, the expenses 
per ton being 22s. 8d. At all the producing mines of Western 
Australia 6,255 men handled 1,284,942 tons of the average 
value of £3 gs. 4d. per ton, the expenses per ton being 245, 
Allowing for the disproportionate number of men engaged on 
the two. fields, “The Statist’? shows that on the Rand the 
average profit per man per ton was six shillings against 28s. 5d. 
in Western Australia, and this should demonstrate the impos- 
sibility of substituting white unskilled labour at the pay that 
would enable the white man to live on the Rand for the 
cheaper coloured labour that at present enables the mining 
companies as a whole to, work at a profit. 


Canadian Pacific Expansion. 

(posite opinions are sure to be entertained by the solid 
investor and the: short-cut speculator as to the financial 

soundness of the proposal to which the proprietors of the 


SIR WILLIAM C.. VAN HORNE, K.C.M.G. 


Chairman of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
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Canadian Pacific Railway have just agreed for the increase of 
the capital by an issue at par of 202,800 shares of $100. The 
decision is to allot these on. the basis of one new for each five 
old shares as registered at the closing of the books on April 20 
next. This represents a bonus of, roughly speaking, 15 per cent., 
but the sticklers for orthodoxy protest that it would have been 
just as easy to. place the shares at 150 as at par, whereby the 
company would have had 30 millions instead of 20 added to its 
resources. Within the last four years the capital of the Cana- 
dian Pacific has been very nearly doubled, and so enormous is 
the industrial expansion of the Dominion that the additional 
amount has more than paid its way. In his speech last week 
Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, the president, pointed out that while 
for the fiscal year 1g02 the gross income of the road was 
$37,500,000, for the current vear there is every indication that 
it w iil approximate 60 millions, or 60 per cent. increase within 
the period of comparison. 


[t is just twenty-five years since the Canadian Pacific was 

started to bring the Atlantic into direct communication 
with the Pacific, perhaps the most stupendous task of its kind 
in the annals of the British Empire. 
The name most naturally identified 
with the execution of this task is that 
of Sir William Cornelius Van Horne, 
the present chairman of the board of 
directors, who is now paying a visit 
to London after an absence of eight 
years. An American citizen of Dutch 
extraction Sir William has the unique 
distinction of holding a British knight- 
hood, the honorary K.C.M.G. having 
been conferred upon him by Queen 
Victoria in 1894 in recognition of his 
services to Canada. He started his 
career aS a practical railway man at 
the lowest rung of the ladder and 
worked through every stage on various 
United States roads until he crossed 
the frontier in 1881 to fill in sticcession 
the offices of general manager, vice- 
president, and president of the 
Canadian Pacific with its 12,000 miles 
of line. Sir William is now turning 
his attention to the building of rail- 
ways in Cuba, and he makes. no secret 
of his belief that that island is on the 
eve of a great industrial boom. 


Gorringe’s Retrogression. 
When the prospectus of Frederick 
Gorringe, Ltd., was issued in 
July, 1903, it was tolerably obvious 
that the public were given the chance 
of sharing in the proprietorship of the 
well-known Buckingham Palace Road 
drapery business which Mr. Gorringe 
had kept for himself for forty-six 
years for no other reason than the 
difficulties experienced by the vendor 
in coming to terms with his ground 
landlord, the Duke of Westminster. 
He was faced with the unpleasant 


dilemma of having either to move 
into fresh premises or to pay a 


premium of {£50,000 for the privi- 
lege of rebuilding a portion of the 
property at a cost of £50 000, afterwards paying the increased 
rental of £4,000 per annum. He chose the latter alternative 
and turned over his assets, which he valued at £90,000, to a 
company capitalised at £400,000, making a very comfortable 


arrangement in regard to salary for himself and his partners. 
It escaped general notice that the subscription of the cash 
shares was underwritten by a syndicate which included 
among its twenty shareholders four members of the chartered 
accountants’ firm that supplied the figures and certificate of 
earnings upon which the prospectus estimates were based. 
Subscribers for shares were impressed with the statement that 
the earnings for the six years to February, 1903, had averaged 
£33,013 per.annum. It isa notable fact that in its converted 
state the business has never succeeded in earning profits 
within measurable distance of that average. The total for 
the year ended February 20, 1906, which the shareholders will 
have to discuss on Friday next, is announced at £26,228, and 
although they get their 7 per cent. dividend and £2,000 is 
transferred to reserve there is nothing left over by way of 
margin. Under all the circumstances it is not surprising that 
the £1 Ordinary shares have been on offer at twelve shillings. 


THE. TALTEER 


Savoy Hotel Prosperity. 


“The report of the directors of the Savoy Hotel, Ltd., for the 

year 1905 is couched in an exceedingly cheerful strain. 
The accompanying accounts deal with the first complete year’s 
trading since the extensions to the Savoy were made, and they 
show that the capital expenditure though large has been 
entirely justified. The Ordinary shares receive a dividend of 
5 per cent. for the twelve months, the directors feeling satisfied 
that they will have the support of the shareholders in adding 
to the reserves, which now amount to. upwards of £103,000, 
rather than in making a larger distribution. Of the other 
hotels controlled by the company Claridge’s has had a most 
successful year, breaking all previous records alike in receipts 
and profits. The Berkeley shows a slightly better result than 
for 1go4 but the business is capable of being still further 
increased. The Grand Hotel, Rome, has had one of the best 
seasons in its history. 


Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph. 
“Lhe report and accounts of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
Company submitted at the annual meeting at River Plate 
House, E.C., on Monday demonstrate a remarkable achieve- 
ment, from the practical as well as the scientific point of view, 
in an undertaking which very few years ago was exploiting a 
scheme generally regarded as merely visionary. The present 
company, which was floated in 1897 
under a different name, published its 
first profit and loss account in respect 
of the year ended September 30, 1900. 
The operations then resulted in a 
net loss of £24,858, which was in- 
creased by some £13,000 in the 
following period. At the end of 
1903 the then debit balance of 
£21,850 was written off out of the 
share premium account, and so the 
directors were enabled to take full 
credit for the profit of £12,681 earned 
in the twelve months to September, 
1904. The profit for last year comes | 
out at £16,750, which represents a 
return of nearly 7 per cent. on the 
issued capital, though for obvious 
reasons it is not thought advisable 
for the present to make any distribu- 
tion to the shareholders. 


A list is. given 


some eighty 
ing to seventeen 


of the names of | 
steamers belong- | 
lines which are 


now equipped with the Marconi | 
system. The American Marconi: 
Company has succeeded in the 


action which it brought against the 
De Forest Company of the United 
States, the judgment establishing 
the point that the De Forest system 
is an infringement of the Marconi 
invention. Among the important 
improvements made during the past ~~ 
year is one by means of which the 
waves instead of radiating with 
equal strength in all directions are 
primarily confined to a particular 
direction. ‘This development makes it practicable to localise 
the position of a ship out of sight of land when it is working 
wireless telegraph apparatus. 


The capital of the company has been twice enlarged, and 

now stands at  half-a-million. Within the past few 
months 128,063 shares were offered to the shareholders at par, 
the issue being guaranteed by a group who took an option 
over a further 115,810 shares at 30s. each. One of the strong 
points in the position is that shares in associated companies to 
the par value of £1,439,285, held by the parent concern, are 
taken into the balance sheet at only £62,286, and the expecta- 
tion is that when the transatlantic stations are open for 
commercial work such shares as the company is prepared to 
sell will bring in substantial profits. Seven stations have been 
erected in China for inland work, and a company is in 
process of formation for working a concession throughout the 
Dutch East Indies. 


Stock Exchange Opera. 


The Savoy Theatre is assured of an overflowing audience 

to-night and for the rest of the week, as the boards will be 
occupied by the musical talent of the Stock Exchange Dramatic 
and Operatic Society in Les Cluches de Corneville. 


“THE LAST OUNCE” 
HORATIO BOTTOMLEY, M.P. 
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The Bottomley Matinée. 
week ago the inimitable Mr. Horatio Bottomley persuaded 

a crowded meeting of the shareholders of the Joint Stock 
Trust and Finance Corporation to pass by a majority of nearly 
six to one a resolution for voluntary winding-up as a 
preliminary to the transfer of the assets to undisclosed buyers at 
an undisclosed price and subject to undisclosed conditions. 
Mr. Bottomley “ hopes ”’ to secure for distribution so much cash 
and so much scrip, but ina mood of newly-developed caution 
he “promises nothing.” “The capital which thus fades out of 
existence amounts to a modest half-million sterling, of which 
the shareholders contributed in cash under assessment the sum 
of £150,000. The Joint Stock Trust took over what was 
described as “the financial side” of the Associated Financial 
Corporation, Ltd., formed in 1900 with a nominal capital of 
three millions sterling and twice reconstructed. The cash 
contributions of the shareholders during the three phases 
aggregated some £643,000. Previously to 1g00 the same assets 
had been vested in the Westralian Joint Stock Loan and 
Finance Corporation and the Westralian Market Trust, each 
representing the survival of a string of reconstructions. Within 
the last six years—to go no further back—not one of these 
companies has issued any certified accounts showing what has 
been done with the shareholders’ money. Horatio does not 
hold with balance sheets. He remembers what they did for 
Whitaker Wright. i 


nthe handling of a City meeting 

Mr. Bottomley is without a rival. 
He is so glib in telling the tale, so 
diabolically brilliant in repartee, and 
has at his command such a fund of 
cynical wit and convenient good 
temper that the unsophisticated 
questioner has not a hundred to one 
chance against him. By a singular 
coincidence there is always present 
at his meetings a well-distributed 
troupe of minor artists who join in 
the laughter and lead the cheers ani 
harass any inconvenient objector into 


= | 


inaudibility. Outstanding from the 
crowd is the utility man in the 


familiar véle of the aggrieved share- 
holder who came out to curse but 
remains to bless, and who will pro- 
bably be found later on lunching 
cheaply with the pompous gentle- 
man who never fails in his protest 
against the “waste of the share- 
holders’ time” involved in the 
hearing of a few words of serious 


criticism. 
But effective as these supernu- 
merary characters are in the 
ensemble of the farce, the chief 
burden falls upon the leading actor, 
and never have I seen the great 
Horatio in more splendid form than 
at last week's meeting. The audience 
laughed at his sallies as though 
their shares were standing at pounds 
instead of pence. Roars of merri- 
iment greeted his assertion, “I have chucked reconstruction.” 
There was never a protest at his sly allusion to the “ unprece- 
dentedly long life” of nearly two years which the company 
had enjoyed without finding itself absolutely in extremis. 
Fresh peals of laughter greeted the frank admission of the 
chosen of South Hackney that even to-day he is “not 
entirely in the secrets of the Cabinet,” and this gathers 
point from his subsequent reminder that being a member of 
Parliament is “no longer a fashionable occupation confined 
to the caprice and tastes of the wealthy and_ privileged 
classes.” If some sympathetic souls were inclined to shed a 
tear when he assured them that but for the little recreation he 
derived from the possession of “ two or three old crocks ” which 
fall over the steeplechase courses he would have followed the 
example of many another reputed millionaire who had blown 
his brains out or gone into a madhouse “under the strenuous 
pressure of the life we have to live,” they were quickly restored 
to cheerfulness by the assurance that ‘“‘ vou-meet so much nicer 
people horse-racing than you do in the City.” Well, the City 
will be all the duller when Horatio’s oft-repeated threat of 
retirement is carried out and he no longer diverts the cynic 
with his matchless entertainments at the Cannon Street Hotel. 
It will appeal to his pride asa sportsman to remember that when 
it came to the finish he got the last ounce out of his fayourite 
old crock, ‘‘ Shareholder.” REGINALD GEARD. 


